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Education of Women in India. 
By Mary RICHARDS GRAY, Chicago. 


Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, who for more than 
thirteen years practiced medicine among the 
women of India, tells of many interesting experi- 
ences which she had there. Deeply moved by the 
conditions which she saw, she devoted much time 
to improving educational facilities for women and 
is now lecturing among American women trying to 
get financial assistance. Her greatest work was 
the founding of ‘‘The Bombay Sorosis’’ and a day 
school for young women. The obstacles which 
she encountered in organizing these were almost 
insurmountable. Endless visits, discussions, and 
explanations of the object of her work, of the 
places and conditions attendant upon the meetings, 
had to be gone thru with and the permission of 
husbands and mothers-in-law obtained. 

At first the club had only fifteen members. The 
meetings were held with the exception of the first 
two or three in the doctor’s own bungalow, where 
she could vouch that no man would enter to cast 
an ‘‘evil eye’’ upon anyone—a very necessary 
provision on her part. The work attempted was 
so simple that the club was more like a primary 
school than a club. The members without excep- 
tion were married women ranging in age from 
seven or eight to eighteen or nineteen years, and 
belonging to many castes and religions. The club 
motto, ‘‘The world was made for women also,’’ 
in a land where the belief is that the world was 
made for men, and that woman’s salvation is only 
thru men, was at first and still continues to be 
most startling. 

The doctor began at foundation principles, 
teaching the members how to conduct meetings, 
to keep minutes, the duties of officers, etc., and 
then, in order that there might be no ill feeling, 
she put everybody in office. As each youthful 
matron went home and repeated to her mother-in- 
law and husband—the powers that be in commun- 
ity families—all that occurred almost word for 
word, so retentive are the memories of these 
women,—the meetings had to be conducted with 
the utmost tact for fear of giving offence in some 
way. The club was a great event in their lives, 
and its membership soon increased to two hundred 
and fifty, but of these a number of the purdah or 
veiled women, who are kept in the strictest seclu- 
sion, are only corresponding members. Its work 
is most successful. 

In the founding of a day school for girls there 
was a Hindoo philanthropist, who had done much 
in Bombay for boys, whose assistance Dr. Ryder 
sought. The idea was so radical that he could not 
fall in with it at once, but after dint of much per- 
suasion he promised his help. First of all there 
was no hall or suitable place for the school. No 
one who had a room to rent dared to let it fora 
girls’ school on account of prejudice, but finally 
an undesirable suite of rooms which had never 
been used for any purpose at all was secured. 
Then followed endless interviews with husbands 


and mothers-in-law to get their permission to allow 
the youthful feminine portion of the household to 
go to school. The husbands were satisfied with 
the state of knowledge their wives possessed, the 
mothers-in-law, never having gone to school them- 
selves, saw no reason why their daughters-in-law 
should go. 

At last, after all other means had been ex- 
hausted, the doctor hit upon the plan of paying 
these matrons to attend school. The older they 
were the more the compensation they got. This 
proved a successful scheme, and on each Saturday 
morning the husbands called to collect the money 
which their wives had earned by attendance dur- 
ing the week. The pupils were of many castes 
and had to be kept apart in classes by themselves. 
In no case would they or could they even take a 
book or a pencil from their teacher unless she was 
of their own caste. Where it was necessary to 
hand the book along it had to be put on the floor or 
table first, then taken from there by the person for 
whom it was intended. As most girls in India are 
allowed only two or three years of schooling before 
marriage, then are not permitted to have books, 
their condition is almost worse than if they had 
had none at all. The life of oriental women at 
best is very narrow indeed; and this school, like 
‘The Bombay Sorosis,’’ was designed to give some 
few of the little Indian matrons a broader view of 
affairs. 

BPN 


Moral Training in Connection with 
Literature. 


By Miss Emig U. ELLIs, Prin. Wm. McKinley 
School, Elgin, Ill. 


A study of the classics used in any progressive 
public school, reveals the fact that they contain a 
vast amount of material from which inspiring 
lessons may be drawn, and by means of which the 
moral and spiritual nature is beautified and 
strengthened. 

A few examples only are selected, for to give all 
would be impossible, and an attempt to do so 
would result in an interminable list that would 
have little value; for those who are _ inter- 
ested in such work find material for helpful teach- 
ing in every piece of literature—just as they find 
‘*Sermons in stones and good in everything;”’ 
while those, the unfortunate few, who find no 
beauty in such teaching would do harm rather than 
good if they attempted to moralize,for the lack of 
sincerity and the absence of spontaneity in the 
forced effort would render the work worse than 
useless. 

Almost all unbigoted, unbiased persons will hold 
that denominational or sectarian teaching has no 
place in the public schools. A Methodist tax- 
payer does not help to pay the salary of a Baptist 
teacher in order that she may teach Baptist tenets 
to the students under her care; neither does a 
Unitarian expect his boy’s teacher to propagate, 
among her pupils, the doctrine of the Divinity of 
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Christ; nevertheless there is room for an intelligent 
use of the Bible—even the infidel admits that— 
and the fact that Longfallow, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Ruskin, 
and almost all great writers know the Bible well, 
and refer to it frequently, carries great weight. 
The correct understanding of many passages in 
our school literature depends on a knowledge of 
the Bible, and young people get many Bible stories 
in this way, while older ones can be led to use the 
Concordance and the Bible and begin to ‘‘ Search 
the Scriptures ’’ and areded to meditation over the 
meaning of the great book of which, as Ruskin 
says, ‘‘No syllable was ever yet to be understood 
but thru a deed.”’ 

It is not, however, the present purpose to call 
attention to the many examples of directly Biblical 
teaching found in our literature, but rather to 
name some of the minor moral lessons that it con- 
tains. 

The idea of religious liberty, freedom of con- 
science, respect for the beliefs of others and con- 
sideration for their feelings, grow in the mind of 
a child as he sees his teacher deal with the prob- 
lem:—Given: a Jew or Jewess in the class, and the 
subject to be studied ‘‘The Merchant of Venice ’’ 
or ‘‘ Ivanhoe; ’’ how shall that pupil be saved from 
humiliation and pain in face of the treatment 
accorded to Shylock or Isaac of York? A short 
time ago as a teacher enlarged upon the subject 
of the grandeur of the Hebrew race, reminding 
the pupils that He whom all acknowledge as the 
greatest teacher was a Jew, that some of the 
causes of the humiliation and oppression of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages were the possession by 
them of qualities of business application, etc., 
which gave them power for which they were envied; 
that some of their faults were exaggerated virtues, 
and other laudatory remarks of a like nature, quick 
looks of approval were given by several pupils be- 
cause they felt that the feelings of a member of 
the class were being spared, and the future situa- 
tion would be less strained as the study proceeded. 

The same toleration, freedom from prejudice, 
and readiness to look on both sides, is necessary 
when studying references to the persecutions of 
Protestants by Roman Catholics or of Roman Cath- 
olics by Protestants. 

Before I go any further let me ask if it has not 
been your experience that you have seemed to 
make the deepest impression when, to be paradox- 
ical, the touch has been quick and light? This 
will do as an example of my meaning. Your 
grammar class is analyzing the sentence, ‘‘ Beauty 
is the mark that God sets on virtue.’’ It is not 
time lost, even from the standpoint of grammar, 
to stop a moment to bring out some such idea as 
this. That does not mean that all good people 
have classic features and complexions like roses 
and lilies, but it may mean that those who are 
good—not goody-goody, but nobly good—become at- 
tractive; the character that we admire is reflected 
in the face. 

The value of aspiration, noble ideals, etc., can 
be emphasized as they study the meaning of the 
quotation, ‘‘A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a Heaven for,”’ or the beautifully 
— thought of a guiding hand directing one’s 
path, 

“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast. 
He who from zone to zone 

Guides thru the boundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will guide my steps aright. ’’ 

Our text-books abound in such inspiring quota- 
tions. 
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I scarcely need to insert a caution here to defend 
the attitude that I have taken, for you, of course, 
are thinking how easy it would be to do too much 
of such teaching to the neglect of other subjects. 
The teacher who realizes that the aim of educa- 
tion is, and always will be, character building, 
will not in words teach ethics and by neglect of 
the present duty instil into the minds of his pupils 
lessons of unfaithfulness or dilatoriness. 

The copying of quotations to be committed to 
memory affords a wide field for the dropping of 
good seeds,—as an inspiring thought or especially 
applicable teaching can be introduced in this way 
without seeming to press home a moral iesson. 

_ Next I should like to emphasize the idea of en- 
riching the lesson of the hour from the teacher’s 
wider experience of varied literature. A story 
told in illustration of an author’s point may elu- 
cidate a truth otherwise obscure, for sometimes 

“Truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors;’’ 
hence 
“‘Tho truths in manhood darkly join 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all honor to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin.”’’ 


The fifth grade pupils may be reading Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Miraculous Pitcher,’’ and the now 
somewhat neglected grace of hospitality can be 
extolled as they read the words of commendation 
to Baucis and Philemon. ‘‘ An honest, hearty wel- 
come to a guest works miracles with the fare, and 
is capable of turning the coarsest food into nectar 
and ambrosia.’’ Later as he learns of the hospi- 
tality of the Middle Ages in the words: 


“‘Such then was the welcome to a guest 
That fellest foe might join the feast, 
And from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o’er;’’ 


or ‘Stranger is a holy name,’’ the teacher sup- 
plements the idea with her kowledge of the under- 
lying teaching in the Alcestis of Euripides and 
shows how hospitality was worship to the Greek 
mind, not, as with us, one of the graces of life, 
but one of its loftiest motives—like patriotism 
now, or like chivalry in the Romance Age and 
liberty in the period of the French Revolution. 

_ You will readily perceive that I use this illustra- 
tion not as an example of oneof the highest virtues 
to be inculeated, but to show the numberless op- 
portunities for a teaching that broadens the mind, 
enlarges the outlook on life, and leads out from 
the narrow environment of one’s own time and 
circumstances. 

A moment agoI mentioned Hawthorne. Those 
who are familiar with the Wonder Book will read- 
ily call to mind how many rich lessons it contains. 
Incentives to the cultivation of forbearance, avoid- 
ance of quarrelsomeness, the emphasis of the fact 
that love is superior to wealth, and that the com- 
mon things that lie within everybody’s grasp are 
of more value than the riches for which many 
sigh; that selfishness frequently contains in itself 
the seeds of its own punishment; that sorrows 
and troubles follow unfaithfulness to trust; that 
character affects environment, and that true worth 
only is permanent. 


(To be continued. ) 
PD 


An Ohio college professor discovered a student in 
his class somewhat busy with a “‘pony,’’ where- 
upon he issued the following command: ‘‘ The 
cavalry man in the rear of the room will advance 
to the front and dismount.’’— Exchange. 
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Technical and Trade Schools in Europe. 


The technical and trade schools of Europe, as 
hinted by Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman in a recent 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, are far in ad- 
vance of those in this country. Especially is this 
the case in Germany. When we seek for informa- 
tion regarding the development of Germany’s com- 
merce and manufactures, we are invariably re- 
minded that her technical schools are responsible. 

Henry L. Geiszel recently published an interest- 
ing article in the New York Staats Zeitung, in 
which he outlines the work of these schools. 

“*In the first place,’’ he says, ‘‘the schools may, 
to a certain extent, be considered international in- 
stitutions, since they contain pupils from all parts 
of the world.’’ So we find that of the 14,426 stu- 
dents in the German technical schools in 1903, 
2,246 were foreigners. The Leipsic trade school 
was attended by 562 students, of whom 248 were 
foreigners. 

At the present time there are nine technical 
high schools in Germany, situated in the following 
places: Aix-la-Chapelle, Berlin, Charlottenburg, 
Brunswick, Darmstadt, Dresden, Hanover, Karls- 
ruhe, Munich, and Stuttgart. Gradually profes- 
sional divisions have been introduced, thus estab- 
lishing a line of specialized work. 

““To-day,’’ writes Mr. Geiszel, ‘‘the chief task 
of the German technical schools is earnest, con- 
stant striving after scientific knowledge, in which 
a'one lies the secret of the greatness of the insti- 
tutions. Here we find scientific men of the first 
order; many great chemical discoveries are due 
entirely to the German technical schools, and if 
we to-day find German chemicals and drugs in 
every portion of the world this is in the greatest 
measure due to the men in the technical schools. 

‘* All the technical schools have departments de- 
voted to architecture, civil engineering, mechan- 
ical engineering, chemistry, and general science. 
In Karlsruhe, in addition, are separate depart- 


ments devoted to forestry; at Charlottenburg, 
branches which include shipbuilding and marine 
architecture, and in Munich there is a special ag- 
ricultural course. In the technical school at Stutt- 
gart there is a separate division for mathematics 
and natural science. The Brunswick school has 
also special departments for the study of foods, 
sugars, etc.’’ 

The catalog of the technical school of Charlotten- 
burg gives one an idea of the work being done: 
“*1. The division for civil engineering numbers 
thirty-four lecture courses, on machinery, railroad- 
building, bridge-building, canal-building, drainage, 
surveying, harbor planning, etc. 2. The archi- 
tecture department has sixty-five courses, on the 
history of art, architecture, ornamentation, draw- 
ing, construction, modeling, planning, ete. 3. The 
division for machine building has fifty-four courses, 
on general machinery construction, kinematics, 
mechanical technology, machinery drawing, hy- 
draulic machinery, steam, electricity, electro- 
technology, electro-mechanics, locomotive and 
car building, electric installation, ete. 4. The 
division for ship-building and marine architecture 
has nineteen courses, on ship-building, plans for 
warships, boiler construction, machinery construc- 
tion, general shipbuilding, ship types, etc. 5. The 
division for chemistry and metallurgy has fifty- 
one courses, on organic and inorganic chemistry, 
physics, electro-chemistry, chemical technology, 
founding, metallurgy, cement, botany, food, etc. 
6. The division for general science has fifty-eight 
courses including mathematics, physics, litera- 
ture, history of civilization, zoology, politics, for- 
eign languages, etc.’’ 

The trade schools of Germany occupy the same 
position as the technical schools. In speaking of 
them the writer says: ‘‘The great international 
struggle for the world’s market to-day requires 
men who are experienced in every department of 




















Technical School at Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Courtesy of the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
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trade. Therefore it is only natural that Germany, 
whose trade extends to every portion of the world, 
should create for the young merchants of the 
country trade schools which have been developed 
to the highest degree of excellence. At present 
there are four trade schools in Germany: at Leip- 
sic, Frankfort, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne, and 
a fifth trade school will be opened during the pres- 
ent year in Berlin. Ceaseless energy and great 
power are not sufficient to keep the world market 
in one’s possession. Energy and power must go 
hand in hand with knowledge, and in order to give 
the merchant an opportunity to gain this knowl- 
edge the trade schools have been established.’’ 

It is said that the Leipsic trade school stands at 
the head ofall similar institutions. ‘‘The lectures 
comprehend political economy, international trade 
polity, finance, statistics, exchange and bank prac- 
tice, values, trade laws, law in general, trade ge- 
ography, applied chemistry, modern languages, 
especially English, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and Russian, navigation, maritime law, 
railroad management, post and telegraph laws, 
ete. At the trade school in Cologne the lectures 
are about the same as at Leipsic, with the addi- 
tion of courses in colonial policy, insurance laws, 
international trade laws, patent and trade mark 
laws, physics, mechanics, trade correspondence, etc. 

“The German technical schools include also the 
mining schools, of which the most important is 
the mining college at Clausthal in the Harz moun- 
tain. In the kingdom of Prussia alone there are 
ten mining schools and forty-three preparatory 
schools, and there are important institutions else- 
where. The ten largest institutions of this sort 
in 1903 were attended by about 1,468 pupils. Ger- 
man marine activity has in the last twenty years 
had an immense growth, no small portion of which 
is due to the navigation, shipbuilding, and marine 
schools. In 1903 in Prussia there were twelve 
marine schools, and all of these schools were con- 
nected with preparatory schools in which there 
were 1,026 pupils. Textile schools have been es- 
tablished for the spinning and weaving industries. 
In these schools no department is neglected; spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, finishing, knitting, em- 
broidery, are all taught by experts and demons- 
trated on the newest machines.’’ 


PIR 
Reform Spelling in France. 


After a hundred years of agitation the effort to 
reform spelling in France has resulted in a definite 
plan of changes, and a complete and coherent bill 
of reform. This plan is now before a company of 
competent judges for decision. 

The present movement was started by the minis- 
ter of public instruction, in February, 1903. The 
following important changes proposed, appeared 
in The Nation, for April 20: 


(1) To replace final x by s as the sign of the plural. 

(2) To suppress double consonants in words like ballet, 
ballon, charrette, collier, corridor. 

(3) To replace y having the 7-sound by 7 in such words as 
analyse, psychologie. 

(4) To suppress the h in rh, th and ch (with the k sound, 
as in cheur), and substitute f for ph. Thus one would write 
— fer rhapsode, teatre, for theatre, filosofie for philoso- 

ie 


(5) To unify the spelling of all words of the fourth con- 
jugation, and to write je prens like je crains. 

(6) Toreplacethe s of of case, epouse, blason, etc., withaz. 

(7) To replace the soft or palatal g with a j, writing plon- 
jon instead of plongeon, manjer instead of manger, gajure 
instead of gageure. 

(8) Toreplace thet of aristocratie, ambition, nation, inertie, 
etc., byac, and write aristocracie, ambicion, nacion, inercie. 


When the commission made the above report it 


caused much discussion. Until the final step is 
taken the interest of the controversy lies in the 
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arguments brought forth by the opposing parties. 
These have been summed up by the Nation’s cor- 
respondent, Othon Guerlac, as follows: 

In favor of the reform the arguments are such as have 
always been urged by all reformers: 

(1) It is essential to suppress the many complications of 
French spelling so as to save time, both for school children 
and for foreigners, and avoid the useless hours wasted in 
learning irregularities of orthography that have no excuse 
for existing, not even in etymology. 

(2) The orthography ought to be as far as possible con- 
sistent with the pronunciation or the words. Why write 
femme when one pronounces fame (which was the spelling 
of the middle ages), or paon when the word is sounded like 
pan? There is danger of altering the true pronunciation of 
the word, and people are already beginning to pronounce 
wrongly the p in sculpter and promptitude. hy write 
ville and fille alike when the pronunciation is so different? 
What is the use of the gt in doigt, which ought to be spelled 
like doit? Why a d in poids, especially when one remem- 
bers that this d was the result of a mistake on the part of a 
sixteenth century pedant? 

(3) The double consonants are a puzzle that no amount of 
reasoning and logic can explain. Why siffler with two /’s 
and persifler with only one, imbecile with one l andimbecillite 
two, chariot and charrue, sonner and sonore? 

(4) The h and r are a source of confusion in all words de- 
rived from the Greek. Why theatre and trone, frenesie and 
phrenologie? Why fantome and flegmatique on the one hand 
and pharamacie or philosophie on the other? They all rep- 
resent the same Greek letters. 


A prominent educator says that these reforms 
are not revolutionary, but conservative. ‘‘In all 
cases it aims to preserve the spelling that corres- 
ponds to the true pronunciation as well as to logic 
and common sense. ”’ 

One of the opponents of the reform is M. Faguet. 
In his remarks he said that, in spite of all reform, 
spelling would ‘‘always be a long and tedious 
study; hence the saving of time would be trifling. 
In the second place, the attempt to make orthog- 
raphy copy the pronunciation cannot give satisfac- 
tory results, because ‘‘ nobody is sure of the pro- 
nunciation,’’’ since ‘‘it varies from one man to 
another. ’’ Again, some of the changes would add 
to the confusion complained of, affecting only the 
primary word and leaving out the words derived 
from it. M. Meyer would write fame instead of 
femme, but would retain feminin; he proposes cor 
for corps, but does not change corporel, corpora- 
tion; tems for temps, but temporel remains un- 
touched; pie for pied, but piedestal retains its d. 
Morover, some of these new spellings would 
tend to absurdity. M. Faguet again quotes as 
ridiculous these two sentences: ‘‘ Son doit (finger) 
doit etre coupe, ’’ “‘I] n’y aura ni ni ni fleur’’ 
(there will be neither nest nor flower). To this 
M. Meyer replies that there are already many 
words of that type in the language, and that no- 
body confuses port (de mer) with port (d’armes), 
for instance. ”’ 

The main objection to the proposed reform seems 
to come from poets and prose writers. 

‘‘The very thought,’’ writes M. “ Guerlac, that 
the poems of their favorite authors, and especially 
their own, should be rendered unrecognizable, 


- makes them indignant.”’ 


The outcome of this controversy will be watched 
with keen interest by French students in this coun- 


try. 


Pr 
Count Tolstoy and the Educated. 


The Russky Listok of Moscow recently published 
an interview with Count Leo Tolstoy, in which the 
grand old man of Russia hurled a sharp jeremiad 
against the educated classes, as well as against 
city life and the present tendencies of education, 
religion, and politics. He advised the educated 
classes to learn the lesson of life from the lowly. 
He described city life as being abnormal, artificial, 
and immoral, helplessly trammeled by conventions 
and fashion. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Salary Mark in Lynn, Mass. 


The teachers of Lynn, Massachusetts, have pre- 
sented a petition to the school board asking for 
living wages. They have called upon several 
large taxpayers and asked for help in the cause. 
As usual the leading newspapers are lending as- 
sistance to the movement; the leading journal of 
the city says editorially: 

‘The women teachers of the public schools ought to get 
what they are asking for, an increase of wages. That they 
really earn more than they get, few will care to deny. 
They spend a long time in preparation for their profession, 
and if worthy of an appointment to teach they are deserv- 
ing of better compensation than is accorded them in Lynn. 
The taxpayers can better afford a liberal salary to the 
faithful teachers of their children than they can to deny 
them what their services are worth, and then lose them to 
some town that is more ——— of the value of teachers. 
This matter has been talked over many times before, but 
now that an earnest effort has been inaugurated for an in- 
crease of salary the school board should consider it favor- 
ably. Other salaries have gone up, the price of living has 
advanced, and there are many and convincing reasons why 
the petition should be answered to their satisfaction. It 
may be that they have not pressed their claims with suf- 
ficient earnestness hitherto, and had they done so they 
might be in better condition at the present time. However 
that may be, the school board can rest assured that justice 
done now will be ay eae by the people who furnish the 
pupils and who pay the bills. ’’ 


Private reports to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL indicate 
that the men are not timid about lending their 
support and the women are organizing into sub- 
committees, holding personal interviews with mem- 
bers of the school board. As usual these gentle- 
men do not require much argument to convince 
them of the fairness of the teachers’ requests. It 
is the men who serve on school boards, who know 
what teachers have to do, that are most quickly 
converted to upholding the theory of the living 
wage; but these men are, as in most American 
cities, placed in the position of beggars at the 
municipal treasury for money sufficient to run the 
schools. Massachusetts needs a state law setting 
aside in each city and town year by year a fixed 
percentum of the assessed value of taxable prop- 
erty, such a percentum to be used exclusively for 
teachers’ wages. Until this New York plan is 
adopted every few years is bound to see a slow, 
laborious, and disheartening campaign by teachers 
to induce the city authorities to adjust salaries to 
the cost of living. Lynn teachers are paid upon a 
schedule fixed twenty years ago. The cost of 
rent, food, and fuel have increased to such a point 
that the purchasing power of a dollar in Lynn is 
60% of what it was in 1886. This means that even 
the teachers who have longest served the city of 
Lynn are being paid less now than in the past. 

At a hearing given by the school board to the 
teachers in the Lynn City Hall, Miss Martha R. 
Orne, chairman of the teachers’ committee on 
salaries, defended the petition of her associates. 
Miss Orne described the increase in expense and 
time of preparation for the teachers’ work. ‘‘ We 
point with pride,’”’ said she,’’ toour public schools 
as the safeguard of the nation. They teach citi- 
zenship, they promote the productive capacity of 
the people. No department of the government 
contributes so much wealth to the country and no 
department is so poorly paid. Yourambitious and 
able women are refusing to come into your schools, 
but are taking up stenography, journalism, and 
other work which pays more. Your neighboring 
towns are drawing off your good teachers by better 


salaries. Malden has raised her schedule $50 apiece; 
New Bedford pays from $650 to $750; Chelsea 
from $600 to $650; Waltham frcm $600 to $700; 
Newton from $675 to $750; Somerville from $650 
to $725; Cambridge, from $700 to $750; Brookline, 
$725 to $800: Boston $936 to $1,212. 

Miss Elizabeth Crosby and Miss Sally Parsons 
asked for a salary schedule similar to that of New 
Bedford. 

Prin. James W. Applebee, Principal Emerson, 
and Superintendent Peaslee spoke, declaring that 
the cause of the teachers is just, and no city can 
have high grade education without paying good 
living wages for good teachers, for the teacher 
makes the school. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S latest news.is that the 
authorities have the matter under advisement. 

EPO 


Salaries of College Professors. 


In view of Mr. Carnegie’s recent gift of $10,000, - 
000 to college teachers, the recent article in 
Harper’s Weekly on ‘‘The Pay of College Pro- 
fessors,’’ is both timely and instrrctive. 

The article was written by Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve university. Presi- 
dent Thwing opens the discussion with a table 
which gives us, at a glance, the essential facts 
regarding salaries for the last ten years. 


Fall 
Professor. 


Assistant 
Professor. 


Associate 


Professor. Instructor. 


BROWN 6.6 6 3% $3000-3150 $1500 $1000-1200 be tele 
Chicago's... « 3000-7000 2500 2000 1000-1500 
Cornell ..... 38000-4000 1500-2000 1000 750 
Dartmouth... 2500 1500-1700 1200-1400 
Hamilton 1800-2000 1500 800- 900 ara 
Harvard ... 2000-6500 Neer 2000-3000 500-2000 
Univ. of Ill. . . 2000-3250 1600-1800 1200-1600 700-1000 
Univ of Minn. . 2250-2400 2000-2200 1500 700-1200 
Univ. of Ind. . 2000-2500 1500-1600 1000-1500- 600-1000 
Univ. of Penn.. 1800-3000 1000-1500 EDK 5 ev 
Williams. ... 2500 2000 1000-1500 mee 
Western Res. . 2000-3000 1800 1500-2000 750-1200 


It will be noticed from the table that the salaries 
in these abler and wealthier colleges do not usually 
exceed $3,000, and often fall below. In a few 
smaller colleges, but equal to the above in national 
fame and relation, $1,500 to $1,800 is regarded as 
a maximum. 

During the last thirty-five years there has been 
increase of salaries among college professors, but 
the question is, has the increase been commen- 
surate with the higher cost of living? 

In writing of the salaries received at Harvard 
in former years, 1868-9, for example, President 
Thwing says that the highest paid professor re- 
ceived $3,750, and he was in the law school. The 
next highest ranged from $3,500 to $2,400, the 
latter being paid to a professor in the divinity 
school. In the undergraduate college, the salaries 
were from $2,250 to $2,000. 

At the present time, thirty-five years later, there 
are four professors in the law department of Har- 
vard who receive $6,500 each, one who has $6,000, 
and two $5,550. Fourteen members of the faculty 
of arts and sciences receive $5,000 each; while 
members of the medical and divinity school are 
paid $4,500. In the undergraduate college, ten 
full professors receive $3,500 each; four, $2,000; 
nine assistants, $3,000, and twenty-five other 
assistants, $2,000. 

Eighty years ago the professors of Amherst 
received from $600 to $800 per year. In 1846-7, 
there was a general reduction, and each professor 
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was paid $440, while the president had $550. 
During the last sixty years the increase has been 
manifold. 

The question now being agitated is, Should a 
further increase be made? This problem goes 
back into the fundamental principles of wages. 
In that great book, The Wealth of Nations, the 
author suggests some of the principal circum- 
stances which, under the great law of demand 
and supply, help to determine the pecuniary com- 
pensation of employments. He says: “ First, the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves; secondly, the easiness and 
cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learn- 
ing them; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of 
employment in them; fourthly, the small or great 
trust which must be reposed in those who exercise 
them; and, fifthly, the probability or improbability 
of success in them.”’ 

When we come to apply these principles to the 
work of a college teacher we find it an easy task. 
First, is the employment agreeable? What can be 
more pleasant than the charm of personal com- 
panionship of congenial friends; the searching 
after and conveying the great truths of life? ‘‘I 
suppose,’’ says President Thwing, ‘‘that the 
common testimony would be that the employment 
as a college teacher is agreeable. ‘‘Second, how 
does the cost of preparation compare with that of 
the lawyer, clergyman, or doctor? It is probably 
the same as with the lawyer, more than that of the 
clergyman and much less than that of the 
physician. Third, is the employment constant or 
inconstant? It is agreed that the employment is 
more constant than in any other profession. Fourth, 
is the trust placed in college professors, small or 
great? Certainly very great. Fifth, is success in 
a college place probable or improbable? The cer- 
tainty of success, Dr. Thwing thinks, is as great 
in a college placeas itis in either the ministry, law, 
medicine, editorship, or architecture. 

In the light then, of these principles laid down 
by Adam Smith, the normal salary of a college 
professor cannot be high. 

The chief difficulty in the payment of low salaries 
is found when we compare the stipend of instruc- 
tors and assistant professors. They are certainly 
very small when compared with salaries paid to 
full professors. It is nothing unusual for an in- 
structor to receive, at the start, $750, sometimes 
less. After three years he may be increased to 
$1,000 and probably six years will elapse before he 
reaches $1,300. Toa man of thirty who has spent 
all his life in preparation up to this time, and who 
hopes to have a home, $1,300 is certainly an insig- 
nificant sum. 

‘‘At the present time,’’ concludes President 
Thwing, ‘“‘the payment of proper salaries is beset 
with two or three peculiar difficulties.’’ In the 
first place there seems to bea greater desire to put 
more money into beautiful buildings and equip- 
ment than into teachers’ salaries. It is much 
easier for people to give money to colleges to erect 
halls, libraries, and chapels. These beautiful 
buildings can be seen, and tablets may tell the 
passerby of the generosity of the donor. It would 
not be right to put such a motive upon the gener- 
osity of college benefactors. But now that Mr. 
Carnegie has set the example, perhaps others 
will follow, in giving their money for the invisible 
and less conspicuous service of teaching. 

The second difficulty is the devoting of college 
money to administration which should be put into 
teaching. Each year this part of the expense is 
constantly enlarging. It would seem that some 
retrenchment might be made. 

Some one has suggested that the teachers in 
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American colleges should be paid on the basis on 
which German professors are in part paid; the 
basis of the fees of their students. This method 
covers certain advantages, but far greater disad- 
vantages, chief among them being the extensive 
elective systems in our higher institutions of 
learning. 


COPA 
Gifts to Education. 


At the recent eighty-second annual meeting of 
the Hebrew Orphan asylum, New York city, the 
president announced that the endowment fund had 
reached the $2,000,000 mark. 

After years of waiting, Columbia university is 
to have a college hall. This has been made possible 
by the gift of $500,000 from an anonymous donor. 
One of the touching incidents connected with the 
announcement of the gift was the speech of Dean 
Van Amringe when,his voice trembling with emo- 
tion, he said, “‘I thank God that I have been 
spared to see this thing in my time.’’ For many 
years the Dean has been enthusiastic in his en- 
deavors to secure such a building for the institution. 

Dr. D. K. Pearson of Chicago, IIl.,continues his 
generous gifts tosmall colleges. Recent announce- 
ments show that his gifts toa number of small 
colleges thruout the South aggregate $135,000. The 
donations, as 2 egg gS are as follows: Guilford 
college, Greensboro, N , $25,000; Piedmont col- 
lege, Demorest, Ga., wy 000; Washington, college, 
Washington, Tenn. > $20, 000; Grant university, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., $50,000; West Virginia sem- 
inary, Morganstown, W. Va., $10,000. 

Dr. Pearson, is a cheerful philanthropist and 
has already parted with over $2,500,000. He de- 
clares that when rich men in general find out how 
much happiness can be found in giving away money 
they willdo more of it. 

The Art institute of Chicago is richer to the 
amount of the income from an estate of $1,000,000. 
The donor is Benjamin Ferguson, a lumber mer- 
chant, who died recently. The money will be used 
to erect and maintain statuary and monuments in 
various public places in Chicago, ‘‘ Commenorat- 
ing worthy men and women of America or im- 
portant events of American history.’’ 

Atlanta Ga., is to have a literary training school 
for women. Andrew Carnegie, with his usual 
generosity, has offered $400,000 a year for three 
years for this purpose. If theschool is a success 
—he promises to make his gift permanent, and if 
need be, increase it. Mr. Carnegie has also offered 
$40,000 to the University of Tennessee for a 
library building. A provision is attached that the 
university shall raise asimilar amount. 

Boston also,comes in for a gift from Mr. Carne- 
gie. At arecent meeting ofthe board of managers 
of the Franklin fund, it was voted to accept the 
offer of $400,000 from the great philanthropist. 
This will be used to provide a school similar to the 
Cooper Union in New York. 

Pres. Langdon C. Stewardson has announced 
the following recent gifts to Hobart college: 
Mrs Adelaide Kenny, Batavia, N. Y., $15,000 to 
the endowment,$5,000 to be paid at once,and $10,- 
000 in reversion; Mrs Washington Hunt, New 
York city, $1,000 to the endowment fund; Miss 
Annie Beckwith, New London, Conn., $5,000 for 
scholarships,to be known as the Beckwith scholar- 
ships; Hiram Sibley, Rochester, $5,000 for new 
gymnasium fund; the alumni and friends of the 
college, $5,450 a year for five years toward the 
liquidation of the deficit; Charles P. Boswell, Roch- 
ester, $1,000 for the endowment fund. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Stories of Great Musicians,by Katherine Lois Scobey and 
Olive Browne Horne. The study of biography is a potent 
means for elevating the ideals inthe minds of school children. 
This little book has been written as a contribuition to that 
end. It gives in very simple language the stories of the 
lives of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, and Wagner. Their 
lives teach a good lesson—that success comes only to him 
who deserves it The book is illustrated with portraits, 
scenes from the lives of the composers, ete. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has reached the height of her 
powers asa portrayer of character in her new book, The 
Marriage of William Ashe. 

The book is divided into parts, each giving an insight into 
the real character of Lady Kitty and the stupidity of her 
husband, William Ashe. 

At first we admired this dignified, strong, budding states- 
man, and were ready to agree that he had premiership 
timber in his make up. No doubt he would have reached 
this exalted position had he managed Lady Kitty, for then 
as now a wife can often make or unmake * husband. But 
he did not manage the wilful, impulsive Lady Kitty at all, 
and herein lies his weakness and our disappointment. Why 
manage her? Because she wanted to be managed. In spite 
of her independence the reader feels that here was a woman 
who just needed a master and wanted one. There are such 
women. They are not happy when allowed free rein to all 
their passing whims, by a weak husband. They are only 
happy when the strong arm of the husband supports them 
in their weakness and stubborness—and if they don’t re- 
ceive that love and understanding at the critical moment 
then love flies out the window and trouble begins. 

So it was with Lady Kitty. 

It wasn’t her fault that she ran away with Cliffe, and we 
are surprised and shocked that Mary Lyster should stoop 
to play the part she did. The insight into her character is 
one of the sudden surprises Mrs. Ward delights in giving 
her readers. We were led to think that Mary Lyster was 
very sweet and dignified, far above any thing mean and re- 
vengeful. So when we hear her discussing Lady Kitty in 
very uncomplimentary terms we are surprised, and shetakes 
quite a tumble in our estimation. We feel that she knew 
her victim was an unwilling listener to her bitter thrusts 
and are inclined to forgive the ay wife of William Ashe for 
flirting so outrageously with Cliffe in retaliation. But the 
climax of scorn for Mary Lyster is reached when she writes 
the note that gave Cliffe the hint as to where Lady Kitty 
had gone to escape him and fight her battle alone. Of course 
this daring fellow followed and there the wife gave up the 
struggle and left her husband for good and all. 

We were sorry she had to die in the last chapter, but this 
poor little tempted woman is quite restored to our good 
graces in those last tender scenes between herself and Wil- 
liam Ashe, who finds her ill and alone far from London. 
This experience was probably just what Ashe needed to 
finally open his eyes to his frightful mistake in dealing with 
one of the mostinteresting, subtle characters that this gifted 
author has ever presented. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 


In a late review of a new geography reference was made 
to the portrayal of the great sheet of ice that once sprea.i 
over the upper half of this continent and of Europealso; and 
it was then stated that interest would be aroused in the 
school children concerning that period. The Early Cave Men 
is a volume that is intended to portray the life of those who 
lived on the earth and dwelt in caves; it is the second of an 
imaginative historical series; the preceding volume por- 
trayed the life of man when he was obliged to live in the 
trees. Miss Katherine E. Dopp has not merely imagined 
concerning this period, she has evidently investigated with 
care and fidelity the collections of remains of the people de- 
scribe]. It isa sort of ethnological novel for children; it is 
a book of the right sort and must be strongly commended 
for its faithful working out of an educational idea. (D. 
Appleton & Company. Price, 45 cents.) 


La Clef d’Or and Les Fleches rom sage Jeanne Mairet, 
are two fairy tales in French edited by Edith Healy, The 
first of these stories appeared many years ago in the French 
edition of St. Nicholas. It had so much success it was after- 
wards used as a prize book inthe schools. Les Flesches 
Magiques came some years later. The two stories point a 
strong moral, while remaining poetical and within the reach 
of the child’s understanding. Both storiesshow that hard 
work and perseverance are sure to winthe day, in spite of 
harsh treatment and hardships. (American Book Company, 
New York.) 


Taru his short stories in Youth’s Companion and St. Nich- 
olas, George E. Walsh has established a reputation as a 
writer of capital tales for boys. The Mysterious Beacon Light 
is his most ambitious effort in this line. It is a stirring ac- 
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count of the adventures of four school boys who are cast 
upon the shores ot Labrador where they foil the plots of a 
gang of wreckers, and save a valuably laden schooner that 
has been missing for two years. The pluck and common- 
sense the lads display in trying situations make the book 
healthy reading. (Little, Brown &Co., Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


The Picture Screen, a volume of 250 pages, is planned to 
portray the life of children where their eftorts make an im- 
portant part in the doings of the family. This is a field that 
well deserves an eloquent and sympathetic pen, and the au- 
thor, Emily G. Gerson, displays the skill needed. It is re- 
markable that more attention is not given to this field. 
Everywhere children partake of the struggles for a liveli- 
hood their parents are engaged in, and these efforts are 
often of a most pathetic nature. This volume will have in- 
terested readers; the course of events is naturally described, 
and the children become dear to the reader. (Geo. W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. Price, \$1.25.) 


Universal High School Report Book, by Louis K. Webb, 
A. M.—This report book is the result of many years’ ex- 
perience with different systems of reports. Any system of 
marking in use in the school can be used if preferred, to 
the one here explained. (The Whitaker & Ray Company, 
San Francisco.) 


Morals and Manners, or Elements of Character and Con- 
duct, by William J. Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., superintendent 
of schools of the city of Elizabeth and the county of Union, 
N. J.—In his preface Superintendent Shearer says: ‘‘ Moral 
acts are performed almost every minute in the day, and 
there is scarcely an intellectual exercise which does not in- 
clude a number of moral acts. This is especially so in 
schools. Take, for instance, the boy who goes to the board 
to work an example in arithmetic. if he does as he should, 
he gives attention to the direction to get ready, rises when 
the order is given, does not make unnecessary noise, stands 
as he should until time to start. moves promptly, does not 
speak to others or interfere with those near him, goes to 
he proper place, follows previous directions as to matters 
of detail, erases the work as he should, writes neatly, resists 
the temptation to copy, and many other similar temptations, 
tells the truth when asked if he has broken any rule, an- 
swers questions in proper tone of voice, returnsas he should, 
and all the time shows evidence of good manners. Thus, 
with the one intellectual act we have many moral acts.”’ 
How unfounded then, is the contention of some that the 
training given in the common schools is purely intellectual. 
The teacher has the means in the daily routine of the school 
for imparting a training that shall transform the character 
of some pupils, Happy are those teachers who fully realize 
their opportunities. The object of this volume is to define 
what is right and what is wrong, to discriminate between 
bad manners and good manners. _ The teachers can use the 
matter as their judgment may direct. The questions and 
suggestions indicate how it may be used forclass recitations. 
By this means the pupils will be given clear ideas of what 
constitutes courage, justice, prudence, habit, etc.; the rights 
of others, the duties of citizenship, and other things that 
they will carry thruout their lives. (Richardson, Smith & 
Company, New York.) 


Coffee Heart. 
Very Plain in Some People. 


A great many people go on suffering from annoying ail- 
ments for a long time before they can get their own consent 
to give up the indulgence from which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his experience as fol- 
lows: 

‘<I became satisfied some months ago that 1 owed the pal- 
pitation of the heart, from which I suffered almost ~_ to - 
the use of coffee, (I had been a coffee drinker for thirty 
years) but I found it very hard to give up the beverage. _ 

‘*T realized that I must give up the harmful indulgence in 
coffee but I felt the necessity for a hot table drink, and as 
tea is not to my liking, I was at a loss for awhile what to do. 

“‘Qne day I ran across a very sensible and straightfor- 
ward presentation of the claims of Postum Food Coffee, and 
was so impressed thereby that I concluded to give it a 
trial. My experience with it was unsatisfactory till I learned 
how it ought to be prepared—by thoro boiling for not less 
than fifteenortwenty minutes. After I learned that lesson 
there was no trouble. Postum Food Coffee proved to be a 
most palatable and satisfactory hot beverage, and I have 
used it ever since. 

‘¢The effect on my health has beenmostsalutary. Ithas 
completely cured the heart palpitation from which I used to 
suffer so much, particularly after breakfast, and I never 
have a return of it except when I dine or lunch away from 
home and am:compelled to drink the old kind of coffee be- 
zause Postum is not served. I find that Postum Food Coffee 
cheers and invigorates while it produces no harmful stimu- 
lation.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener to many. 

Read the little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville ’’ in every pkg. 
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Much of the work of the teacher is necessarily 
of a mechanical nature. A teacher’s success de- 
pends in no small measure on the skill with which 
this mechanical part is handled. Much time may 
be wasted here. Precious material may be spoiled. 
Hence it is important that the mechanics of teach- 
ing should be considered in detail and the various 
processes thoroly analyzed in order to make in- 
struction effective and to reduce waste to a mini- 
mum. Time-saving devices for calling up and dis- 
missing classes, for fixing word forms in the mind, 
for correcting composition exercises, and for other 
time-consuming activities are no less helpful to the 
teacher than are devices for mixing colors, for ap- 
plying the brush, and for retouching pictures to a 
painter. A teacher who has mastered the little 
things of the schoo] routine can give more time 
and strength to the big things. That is a simple 
fact worth remembering with all its logical conse- 
quences. 


BPR 
Credit for Home Study of Music. 


Prin. Webster Cook, of the high school at Sag- 
inaw,Mich., does not regard it inevitable that the 
high school student must give up all attention to 
the cultivation of native talent as soon as he reach- 
es the high school age. This is what he says about 
music: 

‘‘We have been giving credit for music work done outside 
the schools for several years. We have atwo hour course 
in music running thru the high school under our regular high 
school instructors, but we give no lessons in instrumental 
music. We will accordingly give credit for instrumental 
music done under teachers here in the city, providing the 
work is satisfactorily done. So far we have given credit 
for lessons on the piano and violin, and for voice culture 
lessons when they have gone beyond the opportunities the 
high school affords. But in all cases,except in voice culture, 
we prescribe the course of study, and at the end of each 
semester the student must pass an examination before a 
committee of musicians, consisting of the head of our music 
department and two of the city musicians,nominated by me, 
and approved by the Board of Education. This examination 
is being made more thoro each year; and the standard fcr 
music is about the same as for studies pursued here in the 
school. We give two hours’ credit when this examinaticn 
is passed, the same as for our regular work here in the high 
school. The course of study was prepared by the committee 
which conducts the examinations. The scheme is working 
satisfactorily so far,and from sixty to seventy-five pupils re- 
ceive credit for work of this kind each semester.’’ 


BP 
Reading in New York State. 


Pres. M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton college, said 
in a recent address that reading is the most neg- 
lected study in all the schools of New York state, 
and it is at the same time the most important part 
of school work. He is of the opinion that less 
than one-twelfth of the pupils in the public schools 
of the state are able to read correctly. 

““T can give this personal testimony,’’ said Dr. 
Stryker. ‘‘Of fifty or sixty freshmen in Hamil- 
ton college, I doubt if five in any class are good 
readers. If we should have a reform in college 
exercises it should be in reading and spelling. 
Spelling is easier, but I think upon examination 
seven out of eight would be conditioned on reading.’”’ 

Dr. Stryker said he believed the system under 
which the schools are directed from Albany has 
gone crazy over the doctrine of multiplicity. He 
said the teachers are compelled to teach things 
that are redundant and defective instead of taking 
a matter like reading before the students as it 
should be taken. 
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““Tf I had to trade off all the other knowledge 
that has been thrown into or been absorbed in 
some way by me, I should keep my reading and 
let all the rest go. I love my Greek, I love my 
Latin, and I love lots of other things that I have, 
but I would rather have my reading than anything 
else. I think if the schools fail in reading and 
spelling they have failed at the critical point.’ 

EPAn 


Feeding School Children in London. 


In a recent despatch from London it was re- 
ported that the local government board of element- 
ary schools has issued an order regarding the feed- 
ing of school children. The order provides that 
managers and teachers who find children coming 
to school improperly fed must immediately notify 
the overseers of the poor, who will supply the nec- 
essary relief. This relief must never be in the 
form of money, but in food. 

Whether the relief is given as a loan or outright, 
the father must be previously notified so that he 
may feed his children. If he fails to do this, and 
the overseers are sure it is a case of neglect, espe- 
cially if a second call for help is made, they may 
proceed against the parent under the vagrancy 
act or the prevention of cruelty to children act. 

bo] 


Commercial University for Berlin. 


During the last few years there has been a de- 
cided change regarding the idea that college grad- 
uates were unfit for business careers. Hundreds 
of young men in these days enter our higher insti- 
tutions of learning with the avowed purpose of 
going into business upon graduation. Employers 
in every industrial pursuit eagerly seek college 
trained men, showing that they, too, recognize the 
capabilities of graduates. A six months’ course in 
a business college is not enough for the future 
successful business man. 

It is evident, also, that this same idea is gaining 
supporters abroad. The recent visit of Dr. Jas- 
trow, of Berlin university, brings out the fact that 
the senior merchants of Berlin have decided to 
found a commercial university; they sent Dr. Jas- 
trow to this country to make a study of our educa- 
tional institutions with that in view. In speaking 
of his investigation Dr. Jastrow.says: ‘‘ It is only 
possible to understand the American schools of 
finance if one keeps in mind the system of general 
culture which is the cornerstone of the American 
college. The American movement for such schools, 
therefore, had to choose between the college and 
the technical schools. It nearly always preferred 
the college, and has insisted upon making the im- 
parting of general culture the principal aim of 
these institutions. ’”’ 

When Professor Taussig, of Harvard, opened 
his course on political economy, Dr. Jastrow was 
present, and in referring to the professor’s intro- 
ductory remarks, said: ‘‘ He addressed himself es- 
pecially to the future business men among his stu- 
dents, and he told them that the study of the 
principles of political economy was not of value to 
them in so far asit guaranteed them later to make 
moremoney. But heassured them that the future 
business man would feel more at ease in his posi- 
tion if he knew the place to which he had a right 
in the mechanism of human society.’”’ 


SPN 


The latest report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shows that the average salary 
of men teachers in the United States is $49.05 a 
month, and of women teachers $39.77. No won- 
der nearly one-half the teachers of the country 
change their positions every year. 
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Death of Mrs. Thomas. 


In the death of Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, late di- 
rector of the Thomas Normal Training school, and 
for many years supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Detroit, the world of music has sustained 
an immeasurable loss and the teachers and children 
of the United States mourn an incomparable 
friend. A life full of value, which was freely and 
generously given to those about her, has been 
brought to a close. It is doubtful if any other one 
person has done so much to stimulate enthusiasm 
and interest in school music in America as she, 
and when the enormous amount and the wide- 
spread influence of her work are considered, it 
needs no formal statement t2 emphasize the fact 
that she was an extraordinary woman. 

Mrs. Thomas was at all times a leader. Gifted 
by nature with the sweet gentleness that draws 
and holds the affection of children, she was pos- 
sessed at the same time, of a remarkable capacity 
for work, and these traits, aided by her own en- 
thusiasm, inspired those with whom she labored 
with a zeal that few teachers have the power to 
impart. Directly and indirectly, a great measure 
of the love for mu- ' 
sic, the patriotism, 
the lighthearted- 
ness of the young 
people, not alone 
of Detroit, but far 
and wide over the 
country, are due to 
her magnetic influ- 
ence ard teaching. 

Mrs. Thomas was 
born in Detroit, 
November 2, 1854, \% 
the daughter of | ™® 
D. E. and Emily H. 
Rice. So far as 
known, while her 
parents and for- 
bears were fond of 
music, there was no decided musical bent among 
her ancestors to foretell the career she was 
to make for herself. She attended the gram- 
mar schools of Detroit, where she was graduated 
at the age of thirteen years, finishing her high 
school course three years later. At eleven she 
played the piano in the Central Methodist church 
and made a special study of music. 

When she was nineteen she was married, cast- 
ing aside any thought of a public career for the 
love of home and motherhood. And let it be said 
in this connection that Mrs. Thomas was always, 
above all things, a charming and devoted mother. 
Shortly after the death of her husband, in 1886, 
when she was forced once more to face the task 
of mingling with the world’s activities, Mrs. 
Thomas studied music in Chicago and Boston, 
under such teachers as Luther Whiting Mason. 
She was appointed supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Detroit, and soon afterwards entered 
upon the duties of the position. From the begin- 
ning she was successful. The children of the 
schools loved her. She seemed to be able to read 
their mental condition, and the songs she gave 
them were always helpful and uplifting. Altho 
but a few minutes a day were devoted to music in 
the schools Mrs. Thomas accomplished wonderful 
results. In later years, with more than 900 teach- 
ers and 45,000 pupils to deal with, she gave herself 
as much as possible to personal work. She com- 
posed many songs for the schools, all of them 
tasteful, appropriate, and uplifting. Scores of 
times, on occasions of public interest, Mrs. Thom- 
as personally conducted choruses of from 500 to 
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1,500 school children, and it is evidence of her 
wonderful power, that with scarcely any rehears- 
ing, the songs of these children were, without 
exception, inspiring in the highest degree. Her 
work attracted attention far and wide. She lectured 
much before schools and societies, wrote much for 
magazines of music, and led many famous bands 
and orchestras, including Gilmore’s band and the 
Metropolitan orchestra. 

In 1889, Mrs. Thomas established the normal 
training department of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, with a view to training teachers who 
could carry on the work in other cities. 

With but little thought that this would far out- 
grow the scope and field she had intended it for, 
Mrs. Thomas endeavored, as she always did with 
her public school teachers, to impart the secret 
of her success, the quiet, sweet power she had 
with children. So instant and effective was 
her new idea that her teachers were demanded 
in all parts of the country, and it is stated that 
no one person has placed so many teachers of 
special branches in the schools of America as 
she. The department of the conservatory ex- 
panded and finally became the Thomas Normal 
Training school. Under her able direction and 
that of her daughter, Jennie Louise Thomas, this 
has grown far beyond her dreams. 

Mrs. Thomas was honored by election to the 
presidency of the Michigan State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association and was chosen, in 1899, vice- 
president of the music department of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. Her frequent pa- 
pers before these associations were always help- 
ful and effective. East and west, she was sought 
after by schools and colleges of music, and in con- 
nection with these she showed the same indefatig- 
able energy and quiet power of leadership that she 
exhibited among the children of her home city. 
The training school grew uninterruptedly and out 
of all bounds and finally, in 1904, its demands were 
too great to allow further division of Mrs. Thomas’ 
time. She was obliged to relinquish the public 
school work she had so long and so splendidly car- 
ried on, and to devote her energies to her own in- 
stitution. Her untimely death came as a shock to 
her hosts of friends thruout America and will be 
grievously felt in Detroit. It took away one of the 
sweetest, most uplifting influences that the chil- 
dren of her city and country have ever known. 
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Schools in New South Wales. 


A report of the schools in New South Wales, 
Australia, has been received. The volume is quite 
an elaborate one, and fromm the numerous reports 
it is evident that this small, far away state is thor- 
oly awake in educational matters. Surely the peo- 
ple believe in school attendance. 

In 1903 there were 2,862 schools, with 3,084 de- 
partments, affording room for 287,485 pupils. _ 

The mean population of the state at this time 
was estimated at 1,422,800. Of these 277,000 
were between the ages of six and fourteen. 223,- 
7515, or 80. per cent. of this number attending the 
state schools, and 53,845, or 19.8 per cent. receiv- 
ing instruction in private schools, or at home, or 
else remaining untaught. 

The total enrollment in private schools was es- 
timated at 60,116. Of this number 45,315 were 
between the ages of six and fourteen. It will be 
seen that of the total statutory population of 277,- 
000, 97 per cent. were enrolled at state and pri- 
vate schools. This isa very good showing. In 
addition, pupils under six and over fourteen were 
also enrolled for attendance. Of these 21,679 at- 
tended state schools, and 18,785 private schools. 
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Summer Schools. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES. 

Beginning May 29.—Summer session, County Normal Insti- 
tute for Teachers. Address, W. P. Johnson, Malvern, Ark. 

May 29.—July 1.—Normal music course andsummerschool, 
oo Collegiate institute. Address, A. W. Tate, New- 

on, Ala. 

June and July.—Summer session, Massachusetts Institute 
os Technology. Address, H. W. Tyler, secretary, 491 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, Mass. 

June-August.—The Virginia summer school of methods. 
Address, E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg, Va. 

June 1-July 15.—The Virginia School of Methods, at the 
University of Virginia, near Charlottesville. Address, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

June 1-July 15.—Virginia Normal and Industrial institute 
summer school, Petersburg, Va. (For colored teachers.) 
Address, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Va. 

June 8-July 27.—Baylor university summer and normal 
school, Waco, Texas. 

Beginning June 12—4 weeks. Alexandria, Minden, Amite, 
Crowley, Fort Jesup, Harrisonburg, Shreveport, Lake 
Charles, Franklin, Placquemine, Gretna, Chautauqua, near 
Ruston, La. 

Schools for colored teachers, beginning June 12— 4 weeks. 
Shreveport, Alexandria, La. 

June 12-August 20.—Summer session, Milton Academy, 
address, Sec. Guy E, Suavely, Baltimore, Md. 

June 14-Aug. 9.—Summer session, Geo. Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 19-July 29.—West Virginia University Summer 
School, Morgantown, W. Va. 

June 20-July 28.—Summer school of the South, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

June 26.—July 21.—Summer Term State Normal school. 
Address, Prin. E. D. Murdaugh, Frostburg, Md 

July 3-August 5.—Intercollegiate summer field course in 
geology, to be held in various sections of the Appalachian 
region for field study. Address, Prof. W. B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. 

July 5-August 17.—Yale university summer school of for- 
estry, Milford, Pike county, Penn. Address, Prof. Henry S. 
Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

July 5-August 15.—Harvard university summer school of 
arts and sciences. Chairman, N. S. Shaler, S. D., LL. D.; 
Clerk, J. L. Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 5-Aug. 16.—Clarkson School of Technology. Ad- 
dress, The Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.— Syracuse university summer school, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. Address, The Registrar. 

July 6-28.—The Connecticut Agricultural college summer 
— Rufus W. Stimson, A. M., B. D., president, Storrs, 

onn. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Yale university summer school of arts 
and sciences. Pres. Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D. Di- 
rector, Prof. E. Herschey Sneath, New Haven, Conn. 

July 6-Aug. 16.—New York university summer school, 
University Heights, New York City. Address, Prof. Les- 
lie J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

July 6.—August 3.—Summer session, Mechanics institute, 
Dept. of Industrial arts. July 10 to July 22, Dept. manual 
training for teachers. Address, Eugene C. Colby, or Wm. 
W. Murray, 55 Plymouth ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-Aug. 17-—Columbia university summer school. 
Address the registrar, Columbia university, New York city. 

J ad 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university summer school, Ithaca, 


July 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua summer schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Beginning July 10—4 weeks. Summer normal schools. 
Bastrop, Clinton, Opelousas, Donaldsonville, Thibodaux, Cov- 
ington, La. 


Beginning July 10—4 weeks. For colored teachers. Lake 
Providence, La. 
July 10 to August 12.—Dartmouth summer school. Ad- 


dress, Thomas W. D. Worthen, A. M., director of summer 
school, Hanover, N. H. 

July 10.—Aug. 19.—New Jersey Training school for 
feeble-minded girls and boys. Summer school for teachers. 
Address, Supt. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J. 

July 10.—August 18.—Special Normal Art and Design 
course, School of Decoration and applied Art. 27 West 67th 
st., New York city. 

July 11—Marthas_ Vineyard summer _ institute. 
William A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Beginning July 11.—The Champlain summer school, Cliff 


Pres. 


Haven, N. Y. Address, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P. 
July 11-July 27.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Whitney International School of Music, 


246 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. Address, American 


Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 
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The Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. Address for further information re- 
garding both schouls, Robert Foresman, Manager Depart- 
ment of Music, Silver, Burdett & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York city. 

Summer school for biological work. Woods Holl 
Biological station, Woods Holl, Mass. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


June 12-August 11.—University of Illinois (summer ses- 
sion) Urbana, Ili. —_ 

June 12 to Jul 7 24 to Sept. 1.—Illinois State Nor- 
mal university, Normal, Ill. 

June 17-Sept. 1.—Ihe University of Chicago summer 
quarter. Address, The University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

June 19.—Eight weeks.—Summer Latin School of Drake 
university. Address, CharlesO. Denny, A. M., Des Moines, 





owa. 
June 19,—Six weeks. Highland Park college, Des Moines, 


a. 

June 19—July 28. Summer session, Morningside college. 
Address, Director H. G. Campbell, A. M., Sioux City, la. 

June 26-Aug. 4.— University of Michigan summer session. 
Law department continues until Aug. 18. Address John D. 
Reed, Dean, Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 

June 26-Aug. 4,—Summer session, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis, : ; 

June 26 to August 4.—Summer session, Armour Institute 
of Technology. Address, The Dean of Engineering Studies, 
Armour Institute, Chicago, Il. 

June 26-August 5.—Marietta college summer school. Ad- 
dress, Pres. Alfred T. Perry, Marietta, O. 

June 26-August 4.—Michigan State Normal college sum- 
mer school, at Ypsilanti, Mich. Address, Pres. L. H. Jones, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

June 30.—Six weeks. Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Ia. 

July 3 to 15.—National summer school, Chicago, Ill, Ad- 
dress, Ginn & Co., Chicago, III. . 

July 5 to August 27.—Summer session of the Kindergar- 
ten Training school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Address, Miss 
Nellie Austin, secretary, 23 Fountain street. _ 

July 5-August 9.—Summer school of manual training and 
domestic economy at Peoria, IIl. ; 

July 5-August 9.—Bradley Polytechnic institute summer 
school of manual training and domestic economy. Address, 
Theodore C. Burgess, director, Bradley Polytechnic insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. : 

July 11-29.—Summer School of Music and Drawing, 
Morgan Park academy, Morgan Park, Illinois, Frank D. 
Farr, Silver, Burdett & Company, 378 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Western Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. At the College of Music, Northwestern 
university, Evanston, Il]. Address Frank D. Farr, Business 
ee Western Summer School, 378 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Aug. 6-Aug. 19.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Abraham Lincoln center, Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Chicago, Ill. Address, 
American Book Company, Washington Square, New York 


City. 
WESTERN STATES. 

April 4-June 12.—Nebraska Normal college summer 
school, at Wayne, Neb. 

Beginning May 15, six weeks.—summer session of the Mon- 
tana State Normal college, at Dillon, Montana. Address, 
President, H. H. Swan, Dillon, Montana. 

Opens May 29. Summer school of the State Normal 
school, Peru, Nebr. Address, J. W. Crabtree, Peru, Nebr. 

June 5—10 weeks. Junior nermal school. Address Prin. 
O. W. Neale, North Platte, Neb. 

Indian summer normal schools of Indian territory: 

Beginning June 5.—Cherokee nation, Tahlequah. 

Beginning June 5.—Creek nation, Eufaula. 

Beginning June 5.—Choctaw nation, Jones academy. 

Beginning June 26.—Chickasaw nation, Wynnewood. 

June 6-July 19.—Nebraska Wesleyan university summer 
session at University Place, Neb. 

June 8-July 19.—Summer session, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

June 12-June 30.—Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
the East school, Salem, Oregon. 

June 19.—Seven weeks.—Summer session, Lincoln insti- 
tute. Address, President B. F. Allen, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19.—July 28.—Summer session, under auspices of 
Denver Normal and Preparatory school. Address, Princi- 
pal Fred Dick, A. M., Denver, Colo. 

June 19-July 29.—University of Colorada, Boulder, Col. 

June 19-August 11.—New Mexico Normal university, 
Las Vegas, N. M. Address, Edmund J. Vert, President. 

June 26.—Aug. 4.—Summer session, ga of Cali- 
fornia. Address, Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

June 26-August 4.—Western Summer Institute for Teach- 
ers; address, D. A. Grout, Ladd school, Portland, Oregon. 

July 24 to August 5.—National summer school, Portland, 
Oregon. Address Ginn & Company, Chicago, III. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 

a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every teacher 

is planning forsome special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year a delightful trips have been ar- 

ranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be heldin Asbury Park, July 3-7. 

Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them 

- —_ conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes such 
as Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 
opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 















Pennsylvania Railroad 
Asbury Park, N. vu. 


National 
Educational Association 
Meeting 


July 3 to 7, 1905 


Excursion Tickets. 


From points within a hundred miles of Asbury Park special low-rate ex- 
cursion tickets to Asbury Park are on sale every day. From points more than 
one hundred miles from Asbury Park special excursion tickets will be sold at 


Reduced Rates 


on July 1, 2, and 3, good to return until July 10. If ticket is deposited 
with joint agent, Asbury Park, not later than July 10, and a fee of fifty 
cents paid at time of deposit, return limit may be extended to August 31. 


For specific rates, stop-overs, and conditions of tickets 
consult nearest Pennsylvania Railroad ticket agent. 


J. R. WOOD oa GEO. W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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THE 
NEWS 


FOUR-TRACK 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illusirated - 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon . 
The Americanization of Paris, 
Summer in Winter 

Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, 
Some Animal Models 


Where Every Prospect Pleases . 


New England Witchcraft 
Time Defying Temples ; 
New - ork From an Air Ship 
A King on American Soil 
New Zealand 

The Limited Express—Poem 
Tent-life 

The Nub End of Canada, 
Corraland Lasso . 

Santo Domingo 


Oy Warman 
‘alezander Hume Fura 
Minot J. Savage 

” Thomas VU. Hurbauyh 
: Julia D, Cowles 
Kirk Munroe 

M. Imlay Taylor 
Allen Day 

Bertha Smtth 

7. wD, a #regor 

° T. £. Donne 
Nixon Waterman 

. Sir Eawin Arnold 

: Frank Yeigh 
Minnie J Reynolds 
Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 


Room No. 11A 


7 East 42d Street, New York 











Hifty-lwo Pages 


are required just to describe a lot of in- 
teresting booklets of travel, any one of 
which can be obtained by sending a few 
cents in stamps. These 52 pages make the 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 





‘“FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 








Embracing 39 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 


two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 











In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 














than in any other part of the United States. 
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Matters of Interest 


in connection with the meeting 


of the N. E. A. to be held at 


Asbury Park, N. J. 












HE notable service of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway will prove 
of unusual interest to travelers this year, as the route to Asbury Park is by way of 
New York City, to which city the Lake Shore affords the most extensive and 
complete through train service of any line from the middle, western, and southern country. 








These through trains run from Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and intermediate cities 
on the Lake Shore; from St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, and other 
cities on the Big Four route, via Cleveland and the Lake Shore to Buffalo, thence over 
the New York Central. 












The Lake Shore is recognized net only as the most comfortable road in America, 
kut its equipment represents the very highest quality of perfection in elegance and 
convenience. 







It is also justly famous for the safety and certainty of its service. 






In connection with the sale of tickets to Asbury Park, for which, by the way, a 
very low fare will obtain, some very interesting and enjoyable privileges will be given to 
purchasers of tickets over the Lake Shore, notably: Stop-overs at Sandusky, Ohio, for 
interesting side trip to the beautiful Lake Erie Islands, and Cedar Point; at Westfield, 
N. Y., for visit to Lake Chautauqua and its famous Assembly; also at Niagara Falls. 








Option is given, too, on tickets sold south or west of Cleveland, of going by C. B. 
Line steamer, either way, between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra cost, or by rail; 
also optional privilege of either by boat (day or night line) on the Hudson River, or 
by rail, between Albany and New York City without extra cost. 








Stop will be permitted on the return journey at New York City until August 31st. 






So if you are gcing to the Asbury Park meeting, and are interested in the matter 
of securing the best travel facilities, be sure to tell the agent that you desire tickets over 
the Lake Shore and New York Central. You will then be in a position to get the 
most enjoyment out of your trip. 







For copy of ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ telling about the service to New York, and booklet 
‘* Travel Privileges,’’ address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent, L. S. & M. S. 
Ry., Cleveland, Ohio. 







C. F. DALY A.J. SMITH 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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VACATIONS 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


IS THE MAIN-TRAVELED ROAD TO THE 
COOL MOUNTAIN RESORTS OF COLORADO 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


AND CONNECTIONS OFFER DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH 
SERVICE AND 19 Hours SHORTER SCHEDULE BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and the CITY OF MEXICO 
ANY SEASON IS A GOOD SEASON TO VISIT OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 





Unsurpassed Facilities and Low Rates for teachers and their friends en route to the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSN. MEETING 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., JULY 3-7, 1905 





RATES AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Favorite Route 
lo the 


N. E. A. 


Convention 
a = ‘| At Asbury Park, 


OUGH~TRAIN 
New Jerscy. 





‘DINING @ARS. @ 











See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


St. Lovis and Chicago 


Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
Sein, Aten. * New York, Boston 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its 
line offers one grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson 
River, skirting the foothills of the Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the 
lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of 
Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 

No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. Lambert, General Passenger Agent, New York, U. S. A. 
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Plan Your Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


The Best of Everything 


W rite for Descriptive Booklets Ww. S. Howell, G. E. A,, 381 Broadway, New York 








a Summer Outings 


in 





Colorado 
Nee? [\ Grand Canyon 
“BS California 





Very Low Rates 





. . ee . 
Ask for illustrated travel books: A Colorado 
~ 99 6b. a al ” 6 or_y . e 
Summer,”’ “*Titan of Chasms,’’ and “To California 
Over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ 


Santa Fe 


\ 


Write to Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 





ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 





NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST - QUICKEST— PICTURESQUE 





FRE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address by C. M. BURT, General Pass- 
enger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. City. Drop usa postal. 


May 18, 1905 





A SUMMER TRIP 


UNSURPASSED ON THE CONTINENT 


The trip to SALT LAKE CITY or to the PACIFiC COAST 
via that point over the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE SYSTEM 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


is the most beautiful in America. No European trip of 
equal length can compare with it in grandeur of scenery or 
wealth of novel interest. Then Salt Lake City itself is a 
most quaint and picturesque place and well worth the jour- 
ney. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, tithing office, and 
church institutions; its hot sulphur springs within the city 
limits; its delightful temperature, sunny climate, and its 
Great Salt Lake--deader and denser than the Dead Sea in 
Palestine—are but a few features of Salt Lake City’s count- 
less attractions. There are parks, drives, canons, and 
beautiful outlying mountain ‘and lake resorts. Imagine, if 
you can, a bath in salt water a mile above sea level and in 
water in which the human body cannot sink. Inquire of 
your nearest ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt Lake 
City, or write for information and copy of ‘‘ Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints,’’ to 


S. K. HOOPER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
DENVER, COLO. 








N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 





ASBURY PARK 


NE W JERSEY 
JULY 3-7, 1905 





HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 





FREE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 
any address by C. M. BURT, General 

Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 

Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 
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Lowest Rates, Prompt Ser- 
vice, Elegant Equipment, 
Through Pullman Sleepers 
from NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and BUFFALO, 
to Erie, Cleveland, Fort 
a and Chicago, make 
the 



















A Favorite Route for SUM- 
MER VACATIONS. 
Famous Dining Car service, 
serving individual Club meals 
at 35 cents to $100. Alsoa 
la Carte. 


NO EXCESS FARES ON 
ANY TRAIN 


Before arranging for your trip, drop a 
line to 


R. E. PAYNE, G. A. 


291 MaIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


L.P. BURGESS, N.E.P. A. 


OLD SOUTH BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


















POCONO MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea-level 
'* l ackawanna in Northeastern Pennsylvania; an ideal spot for summer 
7 Erte) Outings; dry, cool and invigorating; reached in 3% hours 
from New York over Lackawanna Railroad. i 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing complete information about 
hotels and boarding houses, together with a delightful love story entitled ‘A Paper Proposal,”’ i 
mB will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
#° senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad. New York City. 




























Siaunier Vacations 






















“SLIP YOUR ANCHOR” of CARE 
Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe delight MA i¢ ITO li 
on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 
Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, 1est and pleasure all the 
ee: your ouung amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 
more distant points by boat or rail. 
y First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively 
Modern comforts, electric lighting an elegant boat equipped for people 
who travel right. Three Sal Weekly between Chieago, Char 
voix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs @ and Mackinac Island saponins for 
Detroit, Buffa 0 Duluth and all Eastern and Canadian Points. 
Ask ot our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
For Terms, Booklet# and Reservations, address 


7 JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., CHICAGO 
Zr 





If Y ou have not already decided 
. where you will spend your 
. SUMMER VACATION, let us send you 


“MICHIGAN -IN SUMMER” 
a beautliul book of photos and brief word pictures of 


Petoskey Omena, Oden Neabtawanta 
Northport - Mackinac Island Traverse City | 
Bay View Harbor Springs Wequetonsing | 
and the most convenient route to all Northern 
¥ Michigan Summer Resorts, Fisher- 
men will be interested in | 
“WHERE TO GO | 

FISHING.”* 
Send 2c. stamp to 
c.L. LOCKWOOD, 

G.P.A., 













































G.R.&1. Ry. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 








Recreation by Day—-Rest by Night 
Prime Requisites for Vacation Time 


LONG ISLAND 


presents a diversity of attractions so great that every individual tast is gratified; £50 miles 
of coast line; 10 to 15 degr ees cooler in Summer than other New Y ork City suburbs. Inclose 
touch with the Empire City by train, telegraph and telephone service. 


FOR BOOKS SEND POSTAGE AS BELOW 


| 

Long Island (illustrated description), 8c. Unique Long Island (photographic reproduc- 
| tions) 6c. Summer Homes (list of hctels and boarding houses), 4c. 

| 





LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 
263 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


HOWARD M. SMITH, H. B. FULLERTON 
General Passenger Agent. Special Agt., Pass’r Dept. 
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ICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


**THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE." 


TO THE 


Health and 
Pleasure Resorts 








of Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Utah, and 
the Pacific Coast. 


Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 


FALLS VIEW i : : 
STATION and Niagara Falls to Detroit, 
All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive Michigan points and Chi- 
and satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. cago P 











For illustrated folder write 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agent, Chicago 




















CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Pile and Concrete Foundations; Steel 
Frame; Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Con- 
crete Floors; Tile Roof; Plaster and As- 
bestos Partitions. 


CHALFONTE 


is an up-to-date City Hotel, located on the 
Boardwalk midway between the Piers. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte is Write for 
Always Open Reservations made now for the Summer Folder and Rates 
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and “ Eternity.” 


THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA. 


The grandest trip in America for health 
jfand pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 

~ | Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay. 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity"; 


Send 6c, postage for illustrated guide to 


Montreal, Can, 








— 
ty 


TADOUSAC 











The Most Direct The Only 
Two and Four Track System 


The Quickest as well as the 
Best Route 


From BOSTON to 


ALBANY, BUFFALO, 
DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CHICAGO and _ the 
WEST is via the :: 3: 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 
Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the | 
South and points out a desirable location | 
for you, it matters not what your occu- | 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- | 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms | 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. | 
) 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 











and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 

Dining Car Service, and the 

most thorough equipment 

possible, make this the most 

delightful and popular route 

for all tourists from New 
England. 


A. S. Hanson, Gen Pass Agt., Boston, Mass. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND _| NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


vw, ot Fo ct baggage 

eekly service. most 

Steamer every Week Day delightful trip of about 24 
ours. ' 


all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YORK, Phone &0 Orchard 


308 Congress Street, 








CLYDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’”’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosToN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Points, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin; 
direct connection for all points South ani 
Southwest . “se. s,s .. 





Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEo. G. Eczr,G.M. Wa. P. CLyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


@ 
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National Educational Association, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N.J.,July 3-¢ 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS (Continued from last week.) 


Department of Physical Education. 
Sessions in Asbury Park Auditorium. 


President, E. Herman Arnold, New Haven. 
Vice-Pres., Miss Rebecca Stoneroad, Washington. 
Secretary, G. B. Affleck, Cedar Falls, Ja. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 5. 


1. President’s Address—E. Herman Arnold, di- 
rector of New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 

2. Some Simple Methods of Recognizing Physical 
Fitness and Unfitness of School Children for School 
Work—E. A. Kirkpatrick, State normal school, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Discussion led by William W. Hastings, instruc- 
tor in International Y. M. C. A. Training school. 

3. Fighting the School Desk—Luther H. Gulick, 
New York city. 

4. How Far Should Physical Training be Educa- 
tional and How Far Recreative in Grammar Schools? 
—Miss Rebecca Stoneroad, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion led by Mrs. Ruth Stahl, assistant 
supervisor of physical training, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5. 


Practical exhibition of gymnastics by graduates 
and students of junior and senior classes of the 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 7. 


1. How Far Should Physical Training be Educa- 
tional and How Far Recreative in High Schools?— 
Supt. Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. 

Discussion led by Harvey C. Went, supervisor 
of physical training, Bridgeport, Conn. 

2. How Far Should Physical Training be Educa- 
tional and How Far Recreative in Colleges and 
Universities ?— (Speaker to be supplied. ) 

Discussion led by R. T. McKenzie, professor of 
physical training, University of Pennsylvania. 

3. A Departure in Constructive Public Hygiene 
—E. B. DeGroot, director of physical training, 
South Park Commissioners, Chicago. 


Department of Child Study, 


* Sessions in Asbury Park Auditorium. 
President, E. G. Lancaster, Olivet, Mich. 
Vice-President, D. P. MacMillan, Chicago, IIl. 
Sec., Miss Theodate L. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5. 


1. Child Study in the University and College— 
G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark university, 

Discussion led by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Prof. Sanford Bell, University 
of Colorado. 

2. Child Study in Normal Schools—Frank W. 
Smith, University of Nebraska. 

3. Child Study in Special Clubs—Miss Harriet 
Marsh, principal of Hancock school, Detroit, Mich, 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 7. 


1. Education from the Genetic Point of View— 
William H. Burnham, Clark university. 

Discussion—A. Caswell Ellis, University of Texas. 

2. The Mental Development of the Child and the 
Teaching Process—Miss Amy E. Tanner, professor 
of Philosophy, Wilson college, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Discussion led by Edwin G. Dexter, professor of 
education, University of Illinois; Pres. J. George 
Becht, state normal school, Clarion, Pa. 

3. The School and the Child’s Physical Develop- 
ment—Stuart H. Rowe, Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Discussion led by Frank G. Bruner, head assist- 
ant, department of child study, Chicago. 


Department of Special £ ducation. 


Session in Educational Hall, Asbury Park. 
President, Miss Margaret Bancroft, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 
Vice-President. J. H. Freeman, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Secretary, Miss Anna E. Schaffer, Madison, Wis. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 5. 


1. President’s Address—Miss Margaret Ban- 
croft, principal of -Bancroft-Cox Training school. 

2. Physical Betterment of the Mentally Defi- 
cient—Dr. J. H. McKee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. The Schools of the Feeble-Minded—E. R. 
Johnstone, superintendent of State Training School 
for Feeble-Minded, Vineland, N. J. 

4. Class Work—Instruction of Blind Children— 
Miss Alice Burnham Fellows, director of the Wis- 
consin School for Children of Defective Vision, 

5. What Has Been Done for One Child Accord- 
ing to the Garrett Method—Miss Anna G. Rein- 
hardt, teacher in School for the Deaf, Bala, Pa. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 6. 


1. Cerebral Localization—Dr. Weston D. Bay- 
ley, Philadelphia, Pa 

2. An Experiment in Medical Inspection of Pub- 
lic Schools with Accompaniment of District Nurs- 
ing—Mrs. William Ellicct, president of Arundell 
club, Baltimore, Md. 

3. All Disease is Crime—Arthur Linsley. 

Discussion led by Dr. E. G. Brown, medical 
examiner, public schools, New York city; A. J. 
Winnie, principal of Jefferson school, Racine, Wis. 

4, Address in Memory of Frederick D. Morrison, 
Maryland School for the Blind— Michael Anagnos, 
director of Perkins institution, Boston, Mass. 

5. Round Table Discussion—Leader, Prin. Mary 
T. McCowen, day schools for the deaf, Chicago. 

There will be an exhibit of models of technique 
employed in training, including the progressive 
methods of object training employed by the vari- 
ous schools, also of the books and systems which 
are found to be most serviceable. 

Exhibits of Deaf, Blind, Feebie-Minded. 


Hotels at the Convention. 


The following partial list of hotels and boarding 
houses indicates something of the resources of 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove for entertaining 
the Convention. There are many other hotels at 
points along the beach north and south that can be 
reached in a few minutes ride by trolley lines. 

In addition, the local committee has secured 
many thousand accommodations in private houses, 
both in Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 per day and at corres- 
ponding rates per week. All rates named are on 
the American plan. 

It is earnestly advised that accommodations be 
secured in advance of the convention by early ap- 
plication to R. A. Tusting, secretary of the local 
committee, Asbury Park. 

The rates quoted are special to N. E. A. mem- 
bers and can be obtained only on presentation of 
the N. E. A. membership certificate. 


Partial List of Hote!s and Boarding Houses. 


Number of Rate perday, Rate per week, 


Name N.E.A.Guests twoinaroom twoinaroom 
Aberdeen - - - 50 $2.00. $10.00-$12.00 
Addison -  - 35 1.50 9.00 
Adrain- - - - 40 1.50 10.00 
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Alaska House - - 125 
Albatross - - - 40 
Albion « = - 100 
Amhurst House - - 40 
Ardmore Hotel - - 50 
Ardsley - - = 15 
Arlington Hotel - - 150 
Asbury Inn - - - 50 
Ashland - - - 40 
Astoria - - - 50 
Atlantic House - - 40 
Baltimore’ - - - 50 
Bath Avenue House - 50 
Beach Avenue Villa - 26 
Beachwood Inn - - 40 
Berwin - - = . 75 
Bonaventure - - - 40 
Bone Cottage - 14 
Breakers - - 100 
Breeze - - - - 45 
Brighton SoS ie 75 
Bristol - - - - 150 
Broadway - - - 650 
Brooklyn - - - 650 
Brunswick - - - 100 
Bryn Mawr - - - 10 
Buckingham- - -_ 60 
Buena Vista - - - 25 
Burrington -~— - - 75 
Carlton - - - - 50 
Carrollton - - - 60 
Cedars - - - - 50 
Centennial - - - 50 
Chalfonte - - - 40 
Chatsworth - - - 35 
Chelsea - - - 25 
Clifton - = - 80 
Coleman House (Hdquar’s) 200 
Colonial Hotel - - 15 
Colonial - - - 100 
Colonnade - - - 100 
Columbia - - - 50 
Commercial - - - 15 
Delphian - = - 40 
De Witt House - - 50 
Edgemere Inn~ - - 100 
Elberon Hotel - - 80 
Elberta - - - 30 
Ellerslie - - - 50 
Ellisonian - - - 15 
Ellwood - - - 20 
Fairmount Cottage - 14 
Fenimore - - - 100 
Fifth Avenue House - 40 
Florida - - - 60 
Garland - - - 45 
Gem - - - - 40 
Gramercy - - - 7 
Grand Avenue Hotel - 75 
Grand Central - - 75 
Grand View - - 50 
Grand View - - 100 
Grove Hall - - - 30 
Hanlon - - - 50 
Helen Dale House - 30 
Highland House - - 50 
Holland - - - 50 
Holland Hall - - 70 
Inskip House - - 80 
Imperial - - - 80 
Jackson - - - 30 
Knickerbocker - - 60 
Lake Villa - - 75 
Lake Avenue House - 40 
Lafayette (A. P.) - 200 
Lafayette (O. G.) - 650 
Lansdale - - - 25 
Lawrence - - - 50 
Lakelyn - - = 2 
LeRoy - . - 50 
Le Vassar - - - 40 
Leadley - - - 650 
LeChevalier - - - 75 
Llewellyn - - - 2 
Lloyd - - - 100 
LynrallInn - - .- 2 
Lyndhurst - - - 80 
Madison - - - 50 
Magnolia - - = 2 
Magnolia Villas - - 40 
Main Avenue Hous - 50 
Majestic - - - 150 
Manchester - - - 25 
Manhattan - . - 50 
Margerum Villa - - 15 
Marlborough (A. P.) - 50 
Marlborough (O. G.) - 50 
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2.00-$2.50 10.00 and re 


1.50 8.00- 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 10.00 
1.50 7.00- 10.00 
1.50 9.00 
2.00 10.00 
2.00— 2.50 10.00- 15.00 
2 00 10.00 and up 
2.00 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10 00 
1.50 9 00 
1.50 8.00 
1.50 7.00- 8.00 
1.25 8.00 
1.75 10.00 
2.50- 3.00 Regular. 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 12.00 
1.00 7.00 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
1.50 7.00 8.00 
2.00 12.00 
2.00- 2.50 12.50- 17.50 
1.00- 1.25 , 7.00 
2.00 10.00 
3.00 Regular 
1.25 8.00 
1.50 10.00- 12.00 
1.20 8.00 
2.00- 3.00 12.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.50 9.00 
1.50 8.00 
1.50 7.00- 8.00 
2.00 8.00- 12.00 
2.00 12.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.75- 2.00 10.00 
4.00 Regular. 
2.00 10. 
1.50 8.00 
2.00 10.00 
3.00 16.50 and up 
1.50- 2.00 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
1.75 8.00- 10.00 
2.00 10.00- 12.00 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
1.75 10.00 
1.75 10.00- 12.00 
1.50 8.00 
1.25 8.00 
2.00- 2.50 12.50 and up 
1.25- 1.50 8.00- 12.00 
1.50— 2.00 10.00- 12.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.50 8.00 
2.00 10.00- 12.00 
2.00 12.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 9.00 
1,25 8.00 
2.00 8.00- 10.00 
1.50 7.00- 8.00 
1.50 9.00 
1.50 8.00- 10.00 
1.50 8.00- 10.00 
1.50- 2.00 9.00- 12.00 
1.00- 1.25 7.00- 8.00 
1.75- 2.00 10.00 
1.50 8.00- 9.00 
1.50- 2.00 9.00- 10.00 
1.50 8.00 
1.50 8.00- 10.00 
2.50- 3.00 15.00- 21.00 
1.50 8.00- 9.00 
1.25- 1.50 8.00 
1.25- 1.50 8.00 
1.50 9.00- 10.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.25- 1.50 8.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.50 9.00- 10.00 
1.50 9.00- 10.00 
2.00 10.00- 15.00 
2.00 10.00 
2.00 10.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.50 8.00- 10.00 
1,25 7.00 
1.50 8.00 
2.50- 3.00 15.00- 20.00 
1.25 8.00 
2.00 10.00 
1.25 7.00- 8.00 
2.50— 3.00 14.00- 17.50 
1.50 00- 10.00 


go 


Or 
rss 
ie) 


Maryland - - = 655 1.50— 2.00 10.00- 12.00 
Matthew - - - 80 1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
Melrose - - - 40 1.50 8.00- 10.00 
Metropolitan - -  - 75 2.50 15.00 
Milton - - - 35 2.00 10,00- 12.00 
Minot House - . - 50 2.50 15.00and up 
Monmouth - - - 75 2.50 15.00- 21.00 
Mulford House - - 50 1.25- 1.75 7.00- 10.00 
National Hotel - - 50 1.50 8.00 
Nassau Hall - - - 100 1.50- 2.00 10.00 
New Arburton - - 50 1.50 9.00- 10.00 
Newburgh -_ - - 40 2.00 10.00 
New Philadelphia- - 40 1.50 8.00- 10.00 
New York - - - 50 2.00 10.00 
Norwood Hall - - 100 1.75- 2.00 10,00 
Oaks. - - - - 25 1.25- 1.75 8.00 
Ocean - - - - 250 2.50- 3 50 15.00- 21.00 
Ocean View - - - 100 1.25- 1.50 7.00- 8.00 
Osborne House - - 50 1,50 8.00 
Palo Alto’ - - - 10 1.50 8.00 
Park View - - - 200 1.50- 2.00 10.00- 12.50 
Pittsburg - - - 60 1.25- 1.50 8.00 
Plaza Hotel - - - 200 2 50- 3.00 15.00and up 
Plymouth - - - 49 1.75 10.00 
Poughkeepsie - - 50 1.50 8.00- 10.00 
Princess - - - 50 1.50 8.00 
Queen Hotel - - - 20 2.25 12.50 
Raleigh - - - 40 2.00—- 3.00 12.00 
Randolph - - - 12 1.25 8.00 
Ravenswood Inn - - 50 2.00 10.00 
Reeves - - - 20 1.00 8.00- 10.00 
Richards House - - 15 2.00 10.00 
Royal + + 1.50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
Russwin - - - 50 2.00 10.00- 12.00 
St. George - - ~ 75 1.50 10.00 
St. James Hotel - . 75 2.50 16.50 
St. Elmo - - - 30 1.25 8.00 
St. Laurent - - - 50 1.50 9.00 
St. Charles - - - fis: 1.50- 2.00 9.00- 10.00 
Savilla - - - 50 1.50- 2.00  8.00- 10.00 
Saxonhurst - - - 80 1.50 8.00 
Sea Breeze - - - 60 2.00 10 00- 12.00 
Sheldon House - -_ 150 2.00- 2.50 10.00andup 
Shoreham - - - 50 1.50 8.00 
Spray View - ©. BB 1.75 9.00- 10.00 
Stafford - - - 30 2 50 12.00 
Stirling - - . 50 1 50- 2.00 8.00- 10.00 
Stratford - - - 70 1.25- 1.50 7.00- 10.00 
Strathcomas - - 100 2.00 12.00 
Summerfield - - 75 1.50 8.00 
Sunset Avenue House 70 2.00 10 00- 12.00 
Sunset Hall - - 150 2.50- 3.00 15.00and up 
Sunset Lodge - - 50 1.50- 2.00  8.00- 10.00 
Surf Avenue House - 12 1.50 8.00— 10.00 
Surf House . - 75 2.00- 2.50 12.50 
Swan Cottage - - 30 1.50 7.00- 10.00 
Tenney House - - 25 2.00 10.00 
Touraine - - 75 2.00 10.00 
Troy Place - - 20 1.75 10.00 
United States - - 175 1.50- 2.00 9.00- 10.00 
Vesta - . - 15 2.00 10.00 
Victoria - - 100 2.00- 2.50 12.50- 15.00 
Waldorf - - - 75 2.00 10.00 
Ward Villa - - 20 1.50- 2.00 10.00 
Warrington - - 50 1.50 8.00- 10.00 
Washington - - 50 2.00 8.00— 10.00 
Waverly - - - 125 1.25- 1.50 7.50- 10.00 
Wellington - - 75 2.50 14.00- 17.50 
West End - - - 50 3.00 17.50- 20.00 
Westminster - - 100 2.00 10 00- 14.00 
Willard - - - 100 2.00 10.00 
Wyandank - 50 1.75 10.00 
Wyman Villa - - 50 1.25 7.00- 8.00 
Yorkshire - - 50 2.00 10.00- 12.00 
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After the Convention. 


The teachers of the city of New York will 
maintain headquarters at the Ocean Hotel, Asbury 
Park, during the convention, and are now formu- 
lating plans for the entertainment of members of 
the N. E. A. in New York city, for several days 
following the convention. 

They will open headquarters in New York on 
July 9, for visiting members at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, 5th ave. and 23d st. There will be located 
a Bureau of Information where terms for boarding 
houses, hotels, trips in and about the city, etc., 
will be furnished and advice given. Guides will 
be supplied for those desiring to visit points of 
interest. Headquarters will be near the Joint Rail- 
way Agency in New York, whereall should deposit 
their tickets on arrival from Asbury Park. 

Spe ial rates for N. E. A. members have been 
secured at a number of excellent hotels in the vi- 
cinity of the headquarters on the European plan 
(rates per day for each two persons in a room): 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, headquarters, Broadway 
and 23d st., $1.50 and upward. ‘The following 
charge $1.00 and upward: 

Bartholdi Hotel, Broadway and 23d st. 

Ashland House, 4th ave. and 24th st. 

Belvidere Hotel, 4th ave. and 18th st. 

Everett House, 4th ave. and 17th st. 

Union Square Hotel, 4th ave. and 15th st. 

The above special rates can be obtained only on 
presentation of an N. E. A. membership certificate. 

Circular announcements of the details of plans 
for entertainment, and other information, will be 
supplied at the headquarters of the teachers of 
the city of New York in Asbury Park. 

Three Days in New York. 


Columbia university has made arrangements by 
which the members of the N. E. A. can visit New 
York and vicinity at the close of the convention, 
under conditions exceptionally favorable as to con- 
venience, comfort, and expense. 

It is recommended that those visiting New York 
come from Asbury Park by the Sandy Hook route 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Trains go 
by the way of Atlantic Highlands, near Sandy 
Hook, where a change is made to a steamer which 
comes up the Lower and Upper bays to a pier at 
the foot of West 42nd street. (Do not leave the 
steamer at its first stop—pier 10, foot of Cedar 
street.) This route gives a beautiful view of the 
harbor and the approaches to the metropolis. 

Crosstown surface cars connect with allsurface 
cars north and south, with all elevated routes north 
and south, and with all subway trains. Thesubway 
station at 42nd street and Broadway ( Times station) 
is a station for local trains only, that at 42d street 
and Fourth avenue (Grand Central station) is a 
station for both local and express trains. 

For SATURDAY, JULY 8. 

Inspection of buildings and grounds of Columbia 
university, and its colleges, including Barnard 
college and Teachers college and its schools: be- 
tween Amsterdam avenue and Broadway, and 
from 114th to12Ist streets. The university is 
reached by subway trains to 116th street (‘‘ Co- 
lumbia university’’) station, on Broadway line. 
(If on Lenox avenue train, change to Broadway 
train at 96th street.) 

All university buildings, including laboratories, 
museums, and gymnasiums, will be open from 10 
a. m. until 4 p. m. Special committees of the 
faculty and other officers of the university will 
be constantly present to welcome visitors. 

A table d’hote lunch will be served at the Uni- 
versity Commons, from 12 (noon) until 2 p. m., 
for the convenience of visitors, at thirty cents. 
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From 2 until 4 p. m. St. Luke’s hospital and the 
Crypt of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine will 
be thrown open to visitors. These buildings are 
within three short blocks of the university. 

Among the many public school buildings to be 
thrown open for inspection, thru the courtesy of 
the board of education and under the direct care 
of the teachers of New York, will be public ele- 
mentary school No. 165, West 108th street, near 
Amsterdam avenue (a short walk from the univer- 
sity, and a still shorter distance from the cathe- 
dral) open for inspection from 3 until 5 p. m., a 
typical metropolitan school building. From this 
building, or from the hospital or the cathedral, a 
short walk east thru the beautiful Morningside 
park and two blocks on 114th street, will take vis- 
itors to the Wadleigh girls’ high school. This will 
be open from 4 until 5:30, and is well worth visit- 
ing as one of the best high schools in the city. 

The return to Bretton hall or to any of the 
downtown hotels may be made by subway from 
Lenox and 116th street, or by Eighth avenue sur- 
face or the Sixth or Ninth avenue elevated, one 
block west of the Wadleigh high school. 

The New York Teachers’ association will an- 
nounce a special program for Saturday evening. 


For SUNDAY, JULY 9. 


A special service for N. E. A. visitors will be 
held in the gymnasium of Columbia university at 
11 o’clock, at which the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. 
D., will be the preacher. Admission will be by 
membership certificate (which will cover both the 
holder and friends) until 10:55, when the gym- 
nasium will be thrown open to the general public. 

The university suggests no special program 
for Sunday afternoon. Visitors may desire to 
spend that part of the day in Bronx park, which 
includes the Zoological park and Botanical gar- 
dens, or at Van Cortlandt park (with Van Cort- 
landt manor house, now a colonial museum), or 
in quiet walks in the lower city to points of litera- 
ry and historical interest. The New York City 
History club very generously promises guides. 


For Monpbay, JULY 10. 


The American Museum of Natural History (Cen- 
tral Park west and 77th street), and the Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art (Central park east and 82nd 
street) will be open free to N. E. A. members. 

Luncheon may be had at reasonable prices at 
either museum. 

The ‘‘Seeing New York”’ company offers spe- 
cial rates (for automobile tours and the yacht trip 
circumnavigating Manhattan island) to visitors 
holding N. E. A. membership tickets. The auto- 
mobile tours start from the office of the company 
at 23rd street and Fifth avenue (south side of Mad- 
ison square) and extend thru the parks and resi- 
dence sections and on Riverside drive; or thru 
lower New York, including the business portion 
and the east side. The yacht-trip extends around 
the entire city, starting from West 23rd street pier. 

Bookings should be made at the company’s 
offices, Flatiron building, ground floor, the only 
starting point. 

“Touring New York’’ in automobiles (Park 
Carriage company—green cars), starting from the 
Hotel Bartholdi, Broadway and 23rd street, and 
making tours on Fifth avenue, Central park, Riv- 
erside drive, Grant’s tomb, etc.; also tours of 
lower New York, covering Broadway to Bowling 
Green, Stock Exchange, Chinatown, the Bowery, 
Italian and Hebrew quarters, etc., including night 
tours to Chinatown, will operate a special service 
during the stay of the teachers in New York and 
make special rates to N. E. A. members. 

(Continued on page 546.) 
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A Wonderland by the Waves. 


Pen Picture of Asbury Park, the N. E. A. Convention City. 


By LAWRENCE D. Foaa. 


‘‘The wandering rover, who all the world over 
From country to country has been, 

Can discover nowhere with thee to compare, 
O Asbury, fair ocean queen.”’ 


Thus writes the poet. But poets have license 
and, like politicians, are not to be trusted too im- 
plicitly. Mare potent evidence of themany charms 
of Asbury Park, which will entertain the N. E. A. 
in July, is to be found in its increasing popularity 
with the seekers after rest and recreation who 
yearly wend their way from the marts of the 
world to this wave-kissed Jersey shore, which has 
wellearned its title of ‘‘ queen of watering places. ”’ 

‘*A city of palaces of pleasure by the sea,’’ ‘a 
haven of health,’’ ‘‘the nation’s bath tub,’’ are a 
few of the enthusiastic terms applied to Asbury 
Park. Its equitable climate and its bracing air, 
laden with that health-restoring breath of the sea 
which we call ozone, invite the health-seeker. Its 
pictures of sylvan beauty, splashed upon the “‘ten- 
league canvas’”’ bring that satisfaction which 
comes in fullest measure only to those in whom 
the love of nature is natural and not acquired. 
But the beauties of nature, of which Asbury Park 
boasts, are reinforced by nearly all the amenities 
of twentieth century civilization. The visitor may 
travel thither by rail in coach or Pullman car, or 
he may take a sail from New York on the Sandy 
Hook steamers to Atlantic Highlands, which is 
only a skort run from the convention city. Toa 
home-staying ’longshoreman these floating pal- 
aces with their vast saloons, peppered with com- 
fortable armchairs and divans, paneled with mir- 
rors manifold, are a revelation. A trip in them is 
an excursion in itself. 

To those who have visited the ‘‘ queen city of 
the sea’’ and come beneath its spell, the name 
Asbury Park is sufficient to inspire the sweet re- 
membrance of an ideal holiday anda determination 
to repeat the experience at the first opportunity. 
It is not only the certainty of a complete change 
of environment and feeling which gives to this 
memory-picture its attractive coloring, for altho 
resting on the bosom of the ocean so as to receive 
a bi-daily baptism, its charms do not end in its be- 
ing a city by the sea. Its attractions are diversi- 
fied. Pure pleasure for allis second only to health 
for all in this abode of hygeia and happiness. 

With the sun high in the heavens or with the 
moon in the ascendant, few places are more de- 
lightful than the promenade, which is studded 
from end to end with electric arc lights, a string 
of pearls whose radiance continues day far into 
night. In front is the vast expanse of shimmer- 
ing sea, dotted with boats, white-winged yachts 
and pleasure steamers, broken only by the jutting 
piers, which, when the proposed amusement pier 
is completed, will recall to mind Neptune’s allegor- 
ical trident. The sands are peopled with visitors 
from all parts of the world, happy in enjoying the 
sweetness of the vitalizing air and the animation 
of the scene. At all times the beach is full of the 
—— interest to young and old. Here are to 

e seen 


‘ 


‘Children disporting, guileless in their joy, 

Building their mounds and towers, or digging 
moats; 

Dipping their dimpled feet in lapping waves, 

Building their lives in happiness and health.’’ 


All along the promenade the unbroken sweep of 
the Atlantic ebbs and flows day by day. In time 
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of calm the waves roll up to the board walk and 
disport themselves according to mood, until the 
time of return. In the morning, blue of sky and 
gleam of sun may be reflected in all the eddies and 
dimples of the tide. In the evening when the 
setting sun has left an afterglow of rainbow hues, 
the vision is entrancing. When the winds lift up 
their voices and the sea in a fury 

‘“Tosses and foams and fills the air 

With roar of mingled noises ”’ 
the scene is one of grandeur indescribable. 

The disciple of Izaak Walton will find sport 
worthy of his rod in the gamey bass and other 
fish which abound. The devotee of the royal 
game of golf may ‘‘tee’’ to his heart’s content. 
Those to whom ‘‘the dance is the thing ”’ will find 
Terpsichore enthroned in innumerable ballrooms, 
casino, and arcade. One may be bowled out with- 
out making a strike. Flirtation is not unknown, 
for in the heart of the summer girl as well as in 
the game of billiards, love means nothing. 

Canoeing on the three fresh water lakes which 
lie like gems in the diadem of the queen city is a 
popular diversion. Deal Lake, named by the 
Indians Wickapecko, has five picturesque branches, 
extending several miles into a wooded section of 
seenic beauty. For those who wish for ‘‘ medita- 
tion, fancy free ’’ or who believe in the adage that 
“two is company,’’ a ramble along the lake shores 
or a plying of its waters in a light canoe, is the 
perfection of enjoyment. As the paddle is lazily 
dipped in the water, there is a soothing moving 
forward, a slap of waves upon the cutwater, anda 
kiss of bursting bubble spray. To-morrow is for- 
gotten in the roses of the hour. In the dreamy 
moonlight whiteness all the world is romance. 
Shadows are playing hide and seek along the lake, 
tagged here and there by a darting motor launch 
or a drifting canoe. Overhead the sky, untroubled 
by cloud, is speckled with the cleanest stars; 
Cassiopeia’s jagged saw teeth, the Dipper with its 
drooping tail, the misty bandage of the Milky Way, 
Orion’s girdle—all are there. You may build 
castles in Spain at will, and bury both past and 
future in the present. 

For those who want to rest and dream awhile, 
it is passing peaceful here, away from the stress 
and strain of business life. The resort’s environs 
are embosomed in perennial verdure, overhung by 
trees whose branches droop to babbling streams 
that run their musical course over sand and pebbles 
to lake and sea. Three thousand miles of ocean 
stretch away to the eastward, fringed with long 
stretches of silvery sand attractive to the bathers 
and to the child whose chief joy lies in bucket and 
spade. There is an ever-present facination in 
watching the restless billows which for ages have 
surged upon these shores. What a gay, careless 
life it is, sporting in the surf, the cool spray fall- 
ing on hair and cheeks and lips like kisses in a 
dream! Who can decipher the meaning of the 
sea as it rolls in on crested waves, leaving little 
lines of pearly foam on the sand at one’s feet? 
What might not the sea tell if it would, with its 
laughter and its moaning, its many-toned voices 
and its hoary wisdom of all time? 

‘*See Naples and then die,’’ say the Italians. 
‘*See Asbury Park and then live,’’ is the Amer- 
icanized proverb. Heed the call of the sea: 

‘* Brains that are weary and hearts that are worn, 
Take a day off; 
You who the burdens of business have borne, 
Take a day off; 
Come to the sea where the salt billows break, 
Come, and the cares that surround you forsake, 
Otherwise death may compel you to take 
An endless day off.’’ 
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After the Convention. 
(Continued from page 544.) 


For TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


Hudson river excursion to the United States 
Military academy at West Point. The steamer 
may be taken at the foot of West 42nd street (42nd 
street crosstown surface car) or at the foot of 
West 129th street (subway to Manhattan street 
station). Fare one way, 75 cents; for the round 
trip, one dollar. Round trip excursion tickets may 

e had (good on day issued only) for return by 
rail, via New York Central, at $1.60; via West 
Shore, at $1.50. 

The steamer reaches West Point at 11:50, passing 
Yonkers, Tarrytown, Stony Point, the Highlands, 
etc. Inspection of the United States Military aca- 
demy. The return to New York may be made by 
steamer, leaving West Point at 2:50 p. m., or by 
West Shore or New York Central trains (several) 
in time to catch the evening trains from New York 
over all roads. 

The university hopes to make arrangements by 
which guests going West may take these trains on 
either side of the river at West Point, Tuesday 
afternoon and evening. 


Important. 


Make your own hotel arrangements, as far in 
advance as possible. 

For other and miscellaneous information apply 
in writing (in advance) to Frederick P. Keppel, 
secretary of Columbia university, or in person at 
bureaus of information, which will be established 
at Bretton hall, and at Earl hall, Columbia univer- 
sity; and at headquarters of City Teachers’ 
association. 


New York University. 


New York university extends a cordial invita- 
tion to N. E. A. members to visit the grounds and 
buildings of the university at three locations, as 
follows: 

(a) University building on Washington Square 
where a bureau of information will be maintained 
in the library of the School of Pedagogy; elevator 
entrance, 32 Waverly place. Sight-seeing auto- 
mobile trips will start from the University build- 


g. 
Cards of admission may be obtained, without 


charge by N. E. A. members for inspecting ocean 
steamships of the White Star, Red Star, and At- 
lantic Transport lines which are easily reached 
from the university. 

(b) Members desiring to visit Bellevue hospital 
and other institutions on Blackwell’s Island are 
invited to meet at the Carnegie Laboratory of the 
University Medical college, corner lst ave., and 
26th st., on Saturday morning, July 8, at 10 o’clock, 
where guides will be found. The boats for the is- 
land leave foot of 26th st. at 10 and 10:30 A.M. 

(c) The grounds and buildings at University 
Heights will be open for inspection daily. Satur- 
day afternoon, July 8, at 3 o’clock a bronze bust 
of Horace Mann, presented by the teachers of the 
country to be placed above his tablet in the Hall 
of Fame, will be unveiled with appropriate cere- 
monies. A reception by the faculty of the Sum- 
mer school will follow. N. E. A. members are 
invited to be present on both occasions. 

The Charles L. Seabury Company, whose ship- 
building works are located on Harlem river near 
the University grounds, have kindly offered to 
open their works to N. E. A. members. 

A special circular giving full particulars will be 
furnished on application to John H. McCracken, 
University Syndic, New York university. 
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The American Institute of Instruction. 

The meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at Portland, Me., during the week fol- 
lowing the Convention, July 10 to 18, affords the 
members of the N. E. A. a favorable opportunity to 
attend the seventy-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of that association and to return, in a 
measure, the delightful and generous courtesies 
extended to the N. E. A. by the officers and mem- 
bers of that body at the Boston convention. 

The railroads of the New England Passenger 
Association have granted for this occasion a 
round-trip rate from New York city to Portland 
of $10.00. Tickets will be sold July 8 to 13, in- 
clusive, good to return July 10 to 31, inclusive, 
with provisions for extension on the deposit plan 
to August 31. On tickets reading via Boston, 
stop-over may be obtained at Boston on the return 


trip until August 31. 

The Maine Steamship Company, pier 32 East 
river, New York city, will sell tickets to those pre- 
senting N. E. A. membership certificates for 
steamers leaving New York on the afternoon of 
July 8, and the morning of July 10, at the reduced 
rate of $8.00 for the round trip to Portland (pro- 
viding 25 tickets are sold; otherwise the regular 
rate of $10.00 will be charged) including berth in 
four-berth room. Private state rooms for two or 
three persons range from $2.00 to $5.00 for the 
trip. Tickets are good for thirty days. 

Application for Program should be made to 
President Charles H. Keyes, 82 Wethersfield av- 
enue, Hartford, Conn., or to Secretary William C. 
Crawford, 80 Ashford street, Allston, Mass. 


Coming Meetings. 

It is our desire to make this list as complete as_ possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 

May 16-19.—Ninth annual conference, Parents’ National 
Educational Union. Address Secretary, 26 Victoria street, 
London, S. W., England. 

, May 19-20.—The Big Five Teachers’ Association, Cresco, 
owa. 

May 19.—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ association, to be 
“ne at Putnam, Conn. President, H. D. Fay, Putnam, 

onn. 

May 26.—New England Association of School Superinten- 
tendents, Latin School, Boston. Secretary A. C. Thomp- 
son, Wakefield. 

The New York State university convocation of the regents 
and officers of institutions in the university, will hold its 
annual meeting at the capitol at Albany on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, June 26, 27, and 28, 1905. 

June 27—29. West Virginia Educational association at 
White Sulphur Springs. President, A. J. Wilkinson, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Joseph Rosier, Fairmount. 

June 30-July 1, 1905. —Eastern Manual Training association, 
at Newark,N.J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
vice-pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; treas. 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 

July 3-7,—National Educational association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N.J. Pres., Supt. William H. Muxwet!, Sew York city: Per- 
manent Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 11-18—Pennsylvania State Educational association at 
Reading. 

July 0- 13. hates Institute of Instruction, Portland, 
Me. Secretary W. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July eid Maryland State Teachers’ association, at Blue 
Mountain House; president, Arthur F. Smith, Lonaconing; 
vice-president, E. W. McMaster, Pocomoke Cit ; secretary, 
A. G. Harley, Laurel; treasurer, John E. McCahan, Balti- 
more. 

July 13-27.—Connecticut Chautauqua association, Forest- 
ville, Conn. President, D. W. Howell, 411 Windor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 

July 25-26-27. Tennessee state Teachers association will 
meet at Monteagle, Tenn. Pres, P. L. Harned; Secretary, 
W. L. Lawrence, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

September 17-20.—International Congress of Childhood at 
Liege, Belgium. American Committee: Chairman, M. V. 

O'Shea, Madison, Wis.; secretary, Will Ss. Monroe, West- 
bell Mass. Membership in the Congress solicited. 

Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 

October 19, 20, 21.—Vermont State Teachers’ association, 
Montpelier. 
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School Inspection in Vancouver. 


In an interesting letter to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
inspector of schools, A. C. Stewart, of Vancouver, 
B. C., says that an inspector in Vancouver is not 
confined to a county, as many people are apt to 
think. While he has headquarters in Vancouver, 
his territory embraces Vancouver island and the 
coast of the mainland for 600 miles north and west 
of Vancouver city. 

To give us an idea of the extent of his travels as 
an inspector, Mr. Stewart writes that when he 
left Vancouver for a tour of the schools last Au- 
gust, he traveled 600 miles on an ocean steamship, 
before he arrived at his first school, at Port Simp- 
son. On another occasion he traveled 200 miles by 
train, from Vancouver to Ashcroft, and 289 miles 
by stage, from Ashcroft to Barkerville. 

The province is not thickly settled. Settlements, 
especially in the interior and along the nortwest- 
ern coast are quite isolated. The small glens and 
valleys are the settled portions, and these are 
separated by huge mountain ranges. 

On account of the largeness of the district, Mr. 
Stewart states that there are no organizations or 
associations of teachers corresponding to our 
county institutes. The coast institute meets once 
a year, alternately on the main land and Vancouver 
island. The meetings are held in January. 

The provincial association, meets every year and 
is held alternately in Revelstoke, in the interior of 
the province, and the coast cities, Vancouver and 
Victoria. This meeting is held on the Tuesday 
following Good Friday. 

The Kootenay and Yale Cariboo institutes are 
held in January of each year. 


BPR 
Up-to-Date Plans in Superior. . 


Superior, Wis., has one of the most progressive 
school systems in the Northwest. The attendance 
in this thriving city is larger, in proportion to the 
school population, than that in any other city in 
Winconsin and possibly in the United States, being 
over eighty per cent. 

B. B. Jackson is constantly advocating new and 
efficient methods of school work. The first of these 
that might be mentioned is the manual training 
course introduced in the first, second, fifth, and 
sixth grades. At an exhibition of the first term’s 
work after its introduction, the friends of the 
schools were astounded at the success and _practi- 
cal value of the work. Superintendent Jackson in 
his report,declares that he is a convert to manual 
training in the public schools, and says that both 
manual training and physical culture should be 
woven into our educational system, that they may 
become not parts of any one period, grade, or school 
but the warp of our educational fabric. A board 
of education could better sacrifice Latin or many 
other subjects in the high school than take one 
backward step in the matter of manual train- 
ing. 

When the school authorities of Superior first be- 
gan to realize that the school-houses might be used 
for other purposes, than the school proper, they 
started a free lecture course. The various sub- 
jects given so far have added materially to the 
special knowledge of the public,as well as to a re- 
newed interest in school matters. ; 

One of the pleasant experiences at Superior is 
the Annual Musical festival given by over 600 pupils 
of the public schools. These entertainments plain- 
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ly show the good results of the musical training 
in the different grades. 

The inauguration of the spelling contests in the 
school life has been productive of greet good. 
Friendly rivalry has thus been stimulated between 
the several schools, anda marked improvement 
in the spelling has been noted. 

The prizes given at these contests are offered by 
one of the daily papers and a few of the prominent 
citizens. 

About two years ago a Young Citizens’ League 
was organized in the Superior schools. It is cus- 
tomary for these young citizens to render a special 
program on the eve of Memorial day. 

At the present time Superintendent Jackson is 
advocating the establishment of a School Savings 
Bank System. 

CEPON 


Education Estimates in Ireland. 


A writer in the Irish School Weekly makes a 
vigorous protest against the method of doling out 
money grants for education in Ireland. He con- 
tends that so long as Ireland forms part and parcel 
of the empire, just so long are the people of that 
country entitled to the same amount for education 
as is expended on a like number of people in any 
other section of the empire. 

The population of Scotland, he says, is practi- 
cally equal to that of Ireland. But the grants to 
the two countries are by no means equal. 

This year Scotland gets over $7,291,780, while 
Ireland will receive only a trifle more than $5,603,- 
102. In 1901 the population of Scotland was 15,- 
454 greater than that of Ireland, and for this small 
difference in population there was a difference of 
more than $1,620,000. Surely if Scotland is not 
getting more than her legitimate share, Ireland is 
getting much less than what she is entitled to. 

Some years ago a Mr. Goschen divided a sum of 
money for educational purposes amongst England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in the proportion of 80 for 
England, 11 for Scotland, and 9 for Ireland. 
Were this arrangement adhered to Ireland’s share 
of the late Equivalent Grant would have been over 
$580,000. 

In closing his letter, which certainly ought to 
make the friends of Ireland “sit up and think,’ 
the writer says: ‘‘ Of all the wrongs which can be 
inflicted on Ireland the greatest is the denial of a 
proper education to our pupils. It should never 
be forgotten that the mass of the people are poor, 
and that the means of obtaining employment are 
scanty. Our children have, fortunately, quick 
wits, and were they educated they might face 
with a light heart the keen competition of the 
people of other lands.’’ : 





Don’t think less of your system than you do of your 
house. Give it a thoro cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsa- 


Scrofula 


a its _ aga 
many signs,— 

i bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, 
catarrh and wasting diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Effects permanent cures. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ club 
will give a ‘‘ Ladies’ Night,’’ May 13, at 
the St. Denis. Prof. Henry Oldye, of 
the biological survey at Washington, 

C., will address the club on ‘“‘ Bird 
Music.”’ 


The Brooklyn Class Teachers’ associa- 
tion is to begin a vigorous campaign to 
secure the same salaries now paid to the 
men. At the coming monthly meeting 
the first gun of the campaign will be 
fired, in the shape of an effort to elect a 
woman as president to succeed Pres. 
John B. Cottrell. 


Protests against a shorter day in the 
schools continue to pour in. Another 
public hearing was given at the hall of 
the board of education on May2. Settle- 
ment workers, civic associations, child- 
labor organizations, local school boards, 
and principals and teachers all joined in 
opposition to the proposed cut in school 
time. 

The meeting was held under auspices 
of the committee on elementary schools. 


At arecent meeting of the board of esti- 
mate the proposition to appropriate $300, - 
000 for the establishment of high school 
athletic fields failed of — A mo- 
tion was made to reconsider the vote at 
the next meeting of the board. 


The onehundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of John James Au- 
dubon, the naturalist, was celebrated 
May 3 in the Church of the Intercession 
on Washington Heights. 

Former Judge Alton B. Parker was 
the principal speaker. 


On May 3 the Sunday school pupils of 
St. Paul’s church, New York city, cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


the ordination of the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan. The teachers of the school pre- 
sented Father McMillan with a purse 
containing $100 in gold. 


Bishop Henry Spellmeyer, of the class 
of 1866, will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon before the graduates of the New 
— university on Sunday afternoon, 

une 4, 


During the first week in June the 
Brooklyn training school will have an 
exhibition of work done by the six classes 
in basketry, drawing, and water color. 


The state civil service commission has 
announced examinations to be held May 
27. The last day for filing applications 
is May 22. One of the positions to be 
filled is that of head teacher in the State 
School for the Blind. An instructor in 
steam and gas fitting in che same insti- 
tution is also called for. 


Opposition to Algebra. 


The special committee of the Male 
Teachers’ association has recommended 
that algebra be eliminated from the 
course of study in mathematics. In 
speaking of the decision the committee 
says: ‘‘Its attempted justification as an 
appendage to arithmetic is, in reality, 
its condemnation, for not only can it 
render service in only one or two special 
applications, but even in these it can as- 
sist only with the mechanical arrange- 
ment. For this service it is scarcely en- 
titled to a whole year of the child’s valu- 
able time, especially when this time is 
needed elsewhere.”’ 

The committee is also opposed to the 
‘‘steady heaping of new material upon 
that whichis semi-digested. Each topic,’’ 
it declares, ‘‘should be thoroly mastered 


before proceeding to the next, especially 
in the lower grades.’’ 

The High School Teachers’ association 
of New York City will hold its sixth an- 
nual meeting on Saturday, May 13. The 
business session will meet at 10.30 A. M., 
at the Hall of the Board of Education; 
the social session, 1 P.M., at the Hotel 
Astor. 


Free Lectures this Year. 


The recent reunion of the free lecture 
corps of the board of education recalls 
the valuable work of that committee. 

During the past season 4,650 free lec- 
tures, by 493 specialists, were provided. 
The cost averaged $27.96 each. These 
lectures were attended by 1,155,000 peo- 
ple and the cost per auditor was 11} 
cents. The total appropriation for the 
year was about $130,000. 

Dr. Henry Leipziger says that the 
audiences attending these lectures were 
highly appreciative and consist largely 
of wage earners who value every oppor- 
tunity for education and recreation. The 
results of the present course have been 
aptly summed up as follows: 

Adult education is established as a 
permanent part of our educational 
scheme, 

Reading and study have been encour- 
aged, a deeper interest in school life de- 
veloped, and a refining influence spread. 

Co-operation has been brought about 
between the lecture, the library, and 
museum. 

The best teachers in our universities 
have come in contact with the people. 

The school is becoming the social cen- 
ter of the community. 


THE ScHooL JouRNAL will publish next week 
a splendid paper by Dr. Leipziger on the lec- 
ture courses of the season just brought to a suc- 
cessful close. 
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July iith—July 28th, 1905 
New England Conservatory of Music 
Boston, Massachusetts 


July ith—July 28th, 1905 
Morgan Park Academy 
Morgan Park, Illinois 


These summer schools offer an 
ideal opportunity for special study 
in the most progressive and ap- 
proved methods of teaching music 
and drawing inthe public schools, 
developing and illustrating the 
principles that underlie all success- 
ful teaching. No effort will be 
spared to make the session mem- 
orable for its pleasure as well as 
for its practical value. 


For circulars and other in formation address 


ALBERT E. CARR, Eastern Schoo! 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


FRANK D. FARR, Western School 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The 
University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 








Foerst Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July $8-September 1 
Registration for either term 
4 Instruction in ai] departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CuHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 











July 5 to August 9 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Manual Training & 
Domestic Economy 


Excellent equipment 
Strong faculty Ten courses 





Send for descriptive circular 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, I11. 











NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
RAR ONE RSET RENAE ERA ELS, 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-663 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


if 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTtoa 


GEND FOR CATALOG 





Dartmouth Summer School 


July 10 to August 12, 1905 


Corps of instruction from the faculty of Dartmouth | 


College with use of the College Libraries and Labora- 
tories, Courses in Education, History. Languages, and 
Sciences. Single tuition fee of $20. Climate and 
location unsurpassed for work or recreation. For cir- 
cular, address, PROF. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
Hanover, N. H. 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 

Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg*> Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
FIRST CLASS ACADEMY 


SUMMER SCHOOL JU%E.26 7° 











INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “*ss7"” 


Henry M. Puituipes, Vice-President 
W. H. SarGceant, Secretary 





| Joun A. Hatt, President 
| Wu. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 
December 31, 1904 


‘ASSETS . . . . . . $37,071,298 SURPLUS. . . . . . 83,300,623 
|LIABILITIES . . . . 33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 182,874,119 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to it~ Policyholder in 


‘DEATH CLAIMS . . $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
| AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


WE W JERS EY to Pennsylvania via Syracuse would seem a roundabout way, and yet it is often the short- 

est. We had word that Coatesville, Pa., wanted a teacher of Latin for a sudden vacanc; 
and telegraphed April 1, 195, to Miss Laura L. Reed, Verona. N. J.: ‘‘ Make application to-day, president boar 
of education, Coatesville, near Philadelphia, Latin, #6¢0, answer.” She did so, and on April 6 we had a telegram 
from there: ‘‘ Have Miss Keed come on for interview TO at once.” She did so, and wrote us April 12: “I was 
fortunate enough to be elected at Coatesville. I be- gan work this morning. It is going to be a good 
place, I know, and I feel very grateiu! to you for helping me. 1 shall do my best to prove that your candidates 
can be relied upon.” In these days of telegraph and long distance telephone it makes very little difference 
where the agency is; the question is, how it is run, what range of candidates it has, PENNSYLVANIA 
how well it knows them, and how it places them, in Oregon, in ew Hampshire, or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PACIFIC Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 


TEACHERS’ teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 


AGEN CY 1905 year book and registration vlank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 


ager, 523 N. Y. Blk.. Seattle, Wash. 
PECIA LISTS witb good general education wanted for department work 
in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Collegesin Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing 860 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
kor further inti rmation, aadress 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONA®t *UREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HARRISBURG, Pa. 














TEACHERS’ ECONOMY CLUB 


No More Registration Fee, 
No More Big Commission, 
No Useless Questions, No Photograph, 
o Servic 0 Pay, 
NEW PLAN, destined ‘0 revolutionize teachers’ 
agency business. Equal chance for all members to 
secure good positions. Quick service at small expense. 
Experienced management. Send ten cents for mem- 
bership certificate and full particulars. 


Teachers’ Economy Club, Castleton, New York 
( ON-THE-HUDBSON ) 


Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





qs fourteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers andschools, It isthe pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—once a month, 50c. a year. e 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history yp poe keeps you 
fall sted; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
Pupils as no book does. Subscribers get it for fe 
wt = Daper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 
—< 00] this year, as thousands are doing. E. L. 
ELLOGEG & Co., 61 East ith Street, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOLJOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE PREWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn = | doux 0. Rooxwaxx, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY cinvefent Teachers ‘Assists Teachers 


jn obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y« 


The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 
The Program for 1905-6.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 

even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 

several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 

following outline : 

AMERICAN EDUOATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY Of EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 


TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONA!. CLASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 
SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
Only $1.50 @ year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
duct of suck elubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books will be 
sent on application. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique Magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS which 18 rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pre- 
gram for the coming year will be moet attractive and profitable. Oniy $1.50 a Year. 

E. L. KELLOCC & CO. 6: East Ninth Street, New York 
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N'S FOOT-EASE 


hake Into Your Shoe« 

Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting. nervous feet, and instant. 

takes the sting out of corns an 

bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery o e 
age. Allen’s Foot Ease makestight- 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
Sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30, 000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for25c.instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAYW’SSWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Feverish, Sickly Children. Sold by 
Druggists everywh ial Package 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream °% ™4¢%c4" 


BEAUTIFIER 


svemoves Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moto-Patches, 
Kash, and Skin 
i and 
blemish 

" beauty, and 
jeties detection 
n ite virtues tt 
has stood the test 
f 56 years; no 


Purifies as well 
as beautities the 


other has, and ts | 


so harmiess we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name 
Thedistingaished 
4 ’. L. A, Sayre 
SS cm : said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladi-s will use them, J 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s r eam’ as the l-ast harmful ofall 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months 
asingitevery day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUB 
removes superfiuous hai- without in 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale - all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughont the U. s., Canada, and Europe. Also found | 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods '’ealers g+#* Beware of Base Imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 


) BELL 


ee! & go. 
Oo otner 
WATERVL let OWEST TROY. N. Y. 





| 
Reduced Rates to Pacific Coast 
Points. | 


Via Pennsylvania Ra:road, Accourt Lewis 
and Clark Exposition and Various | 
Conventions. | 
On account of the Lewis and Clark Ex- | 
position, at Portland, Ore., June 1 to! 
October 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the summer, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road company will sell round-trip tickets 
on specified dates, from all stations on 
its lines, to San Francisco and Los An- 
eles, April 9 to September 27; to Port- 
and, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Van- 
couver, and San Diego, May 22 to Sep- 
tember 27, at greatly reduced rates. 
For dates of sale and specific informa- 
tion concerning rates and routes, consult 
nearest ticket agent. 


Keep the Balance Up. 

It has been truthfully said that an 
disturbance of the even balance of healt 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be 
too careful to keep this balance up. 
When people begin to lose appetite, or 
to get tired easily, the least imprudence 
brings on sickness, weakness, or debil- 
ity. The system needs a tonic, craves 
it, and should not be denied it; and the 
best tonic of which we have any knowl- 
edge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this 
medicine has done in keeping healthy 
coed healthy, in keeping up the even 

alance of health, gives it the same dis- 
tinction as a preventive that it enjoys as 
acure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in 
time saves nine. Take Hood’s for appe- 
tite, strength, and endurance. 
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| Sneath, Yale university, ‘‘The Educa- 


‘cational works take conspicuous rank as 


Here and There. 


| 

| 

| 
Superintendent Swingle of Orange, N. | 
'J., has announced hisintention of adopt-_ 
ing anew plan in ordering school sup- | 
plies, books, ete. He proposes to order 
his fall supply for delivery in May and 
June. By this method he expects to get 
better service than by ordering when the 
rush is on in August. 


| 


The Western Drawing and Manual| 
Training association recently conferred a 
well-deserved honor upon Miss Florence | 
Ellis, of Grand Rapids, Mich., by elect- | 
ing her as its president. 

Miss Ellis is widely known for her 
sound conscientious work in her chosen | 
field, and is recognized as one of the 
,ablest teachers of drawing ever associ- | 
ated with the Grand Rapids public 
ischools. The other officers of the asso- 
| ciation are: Vice-pres., Charles A. Ben- 
nett, Peoria, IIl.; pot G Mary E. Cham- 
berlain, Saginaw, Mich.; Auditor, J. E. 
Painter, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 


Huron, S. D., is to have a new manual 
training school building. This will be an 
| addition tothe Northern Normal and In- 
|dustrial school. The legislature has ap- 
| propriated $15,000; $12,000 for the build- 
ing and $3,000 for equipment. 
| The school children of France are con- 
| tributing two cents each for a memorial 
|for Jules Verne, the eminent French 
| author who died recently. 


The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
| association will be held at Putnam, Conn., 
jon May 19. The following a ap- 
| pear on the program: Prof. E. Hershey 


tional Ideal;’’ Supt. William H. Holmes, 
Wisterly, R. I., ‘‘ The Batavia System;”’ 
Mr. Fred Gowing, Boston, Mass., ‘‘The 
Teaching of Language in the Upper 
Grammar Grades.’’ Any further infor- 
mation will be gladly furnished by Sec. 
= Treas. J. R. Fausey, Norwich, 
onn. 


Chancellor Hill of the University of 
Georgia, will deliver the baccalaureate 
address at the coming commencement 
exercises of the University of Alabama. 


The public interest in educational 
movements and educational questions 
seems almost at fever point. The city 
library of Springfield reports that the 
books, aside from fiction, that have been 
most in demand the past month, have 
been Dean Briggs’ ‘‘Routine and 
Ideals’’ and President Hall’s study of 
‘* Adolescence.’’ When high class edu- 


popular literature the distinction is sig- 
nificant. 


At theschool election at Forest City, 
Iowa, one of the issues was a $30,000 
bond proposition for building a new 
school-house. 


Catholic War on Text-Books. 


The Ancient Order of Hibernians is 
preparing a crusade against certain chap- 
ters of English history which are alleged 
to be in the curriculum of the public 
schoolsystem of New York state. These 
pages, they declare, are ‘‘ hurtful to the 
vause of Christianity and particularly 
objectionable to those of the Catholic 
faith whose children attend the public 
schools.’’ 

Monsignor McCready, county chaplain 
of the Hibernians, said in reference to 
the subject: ‘‘There is no doubt that 
histories of the kind referred to are not 





IS0°S CURE FOR 

URES WHER LSE FAIL’ 

Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. wal 
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Demand for 


Investments 

is growing with the prosperity 
of the country and a man of 
character and ability can 
secure ample rewards if he 
has the ability to market such 
securities. I want a few of 
the best men obtainable for 
this work. 

In writing give age, 
occupation and bank 
references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





friendly to Ireland. I am more inter- 
ested in getting into our parochial school 
system a complete curriculum that will 
embrace a study of Irish history as it 
was and is. We hope shortly to intro- 
duce Joyce’s History of Ireland into 
every parochial school in the country, 
This will offset any unfair treatment of 


i the Irish church in the public school sys- 


tem.’ 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been used 


LIU, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure toask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

a" And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 


New Philological Association. 


For a long time the classical teachers 
of the Middle West and South who are 
members of the American Philological 
association have felt that the annual 
meeting should be held in closer proxim- 
ity to their homes. Last November 
Prof. W. G. Manly, of the department 
of Greek in the University of Missouri, 
sent out a number of letters asking 
whether the time for organization of a 
branch association among Western and 
Southern teachers had not come. 

The result was a meeting held in Chi- 
cago on May 5and6. The following ed- 
ucatorsappearedontheprogram: Messrs. 
J. J. Schlicher, of the Indiana state nor- 
mal school, Terre Haute; B. L. D’Ooge, 
of the state normal college, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., F. W. Kelsey and Walter Denni- 
son, of the University of Michigan; 
Arthur Fairbanks, of the University of 
Iowa; J. A. Scott, of Northwestern uri- 
versity; Paul Shorey, J. G. Laing, C. D. 
Buck, and W.G. Hale, of the University 
of Chicago, and Ettore Pais, of the Uni- 
versity of Naples. 


Insomnia from solar heat is readily 
overcome by one or two antikamnia tab- 
lets at supper time and again before re- 
tiring. If these conditions are partly 
dependent upon a disordered stomach, 
two five-grain antikamnia tablets with 
fifteen or twenty drops of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, well diluted with 
water, are advisable. 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


ay 
Matchless for the -omplexion. 





BORATED 
TALCUM: 





J Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
= @f lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
















SOUTHERN 
_ZRAILWAY., 


y | 
TO THE 


CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 

NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 

S$. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. 























AN AGENT WANTED 


TN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 


or Commission 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 





s is A sure 
DER'S PASTILLES, suet: Asthma, 
or by m: 85 cents. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


Recent Deaths. 


| Pres. Henry H. Goodell of the State 
Agricultural college, at Amherst Mass., 
a passenger on the steamship Nacoochee 
|of the Savannah line,died suddenly April 
23, while the vessel was on her way to 
| Boston. He had been connected with 
the State college since 1867, nineteen 
! years as professor of modern languages 
| and English literature, and after 1886 as 
| president and director of the Hatch Ex- 
| periment Station. He wasa son of the 
| Rev. William G. and Abigail Goodell,and 
| was born in Constantinople, Turkey, May 
20, 1839. He cameto this country at an 
early age and fitted for college at Willis- 
ton seminary, Easthampton. Entering 
Amherst college, he was graduated in 
the class of 1862. After his graduation he 
served in the civil war. He was a teacher 
in Williston seminary 1864-67,since which 
time he had been connected with the 
State college. He married in 1873 Helen 
Eloise Stanton of New Orleans, La., who, 
with two children, survives him. 


After a long period of illness, Mr. El- 
bert Henry Scrantom died at his home 
in Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of 
Thursday, April 13, 1905. 

Mr. Scrantom was the senior partner 
of the firm of Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 
jobbers and retailers in stationery and 
school books, and was widely known in 
Western New York. 

During the thirty-seven years of his 
connection with the firm, Mr. Scrantom 
made a host of friends, both among the 
trade and his fellow workers; and they 
all join in paying a loving tribute to his 
upright character as a business man and 
his genial lovable qualities as a friend 
and associate. 


A sad tragedy occurred in the home of 
Supt. John Feceune of Bergen county, 
N. J.. on May 3, 

Ina moment of despondency, caused 
by illness, Mr. Terhune shot and killed 
both his wife and himself. The two 
were found dead by their son Walter, 
who had left home only a few moments 
before. 

Superintendent Terhune was well 
known in educational circles thruout New 
Jersey as an exponent of modern meth- 
ods of education. He was fifty-nine 
years of age and was a graduate of the 
state normal school at Trenton, and also 
of Eastman’s Business college. After 
teaching for nine years Mr. Terhune was 
made superintendent of schools for Ber- 
gen county in 1887. He was recognized 
as one of the ablest superintendents in 
the state. 


T. C. Haynes, secretary of the Rand- 
McNally Publishing Company, shot him- 
self in his room at the Marquette club in 
Chicago April 17. Mr. Haynes was 
eighty years of age and had been des- 

ondent for some time, because of failing 
ealth and his inability to continue his 
work. 


BAD BLOOD 


“I had trouble with my bowels which made my 
blood impure. My face was covered with pimples 
which no external remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was my joy when the 
reese disappeared after a month’s steady use. 

have recommended them to all my friends and 
quite a few have found relief.” 

C. J. Pusch, 97 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


They WORK WHILE YOU st Eee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
3old in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





a 


GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC | 


Te A com PAN Vv 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 














Readers will confer a favor by men™ 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





DPUBLIC4 












“Trmay be true what some men say. 
Itmaun be trues 


pwhata men say,” 


PINION 


py ws 


BE Sapolio— ¥ 


ae 


couring soap 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persoris that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ‘ 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri:es wil 

roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and Will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Mass 


AE RATERS RRO ARR A PRE TESTE 
THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BosTon 
A COUNTRY 








Metalware | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 











THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° *i#® 4vez2 


| New York 


| : . : 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. ana families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square NEW YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stitoise :’cuicaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the — 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blan 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 
stant demand for good teachers. 





rr. 
k to-day. 





Two @§ THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| ©. J. Apert, Manager 978 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Largest Western Agency. National in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR St PTEMBER 
| POSIVIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


FISHER Ets ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
| LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 








Kelloge’s Deportment Records. THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The use ot this system will have animportant moral | 
(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


portant aid to the management of any school. It is | 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


equally adaptedto the city,town orcountry school. | 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded | 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during | 
the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are | 
iven, while credits are allowed for continued good be- | 
avior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil | 
in astrong manila envelope. 1 whose names appear | 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the | 





close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same —. on the ledger where 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, W cents; ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 
. We will send to an 

S ecial Offer. Principal or Superin. 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for a single term 
and report results. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$88 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


| 4 Ashburton Place, Boston. (56 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 








5 


TEACHERS 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 

sary. Nowisthetimetoenroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 
“EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


EASTERN 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM. 


Relloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. Anattempt is made to exhibit the processes by 

which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 

good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 

up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 56 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 








50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


Est. 1890, Inc.1904 











| 
| 
| 
| 





